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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
‘The Theatre To-day and To-morrow’ 


E theme of Mr. Norman Marshall’s 
stimulating address to the Association on 
Friday, 26 October, ‘The Theatre To-day and 
To-morrow’, is of wide current interest. Never, 
said Marshall, has there been a more vigorous 
theatrical boom than in London at the present 
time, and never has the London theatre been in 
a more unhealthy condition. While houses are 
packed, and business flourishes, the entertain- 
ment provided is so valueless from the point of 


view of serious dramatic art that we might well 


despair of the English theatre as a vehicle for 
mental, spiritual, or aesthetic progress. It is 
true that, helped by Government concessions, 
one or two companies, such as the Old Vic 
Company at the St. Martin’s and Mr. Gielgud’s 
Company at the Haymarket, have been pre- 
senting fine revivals of the classics, but these 
are only revivals: eighty per cent. of the Lon- 
don theatres are devoted to musical comedies 
(neither very musical nor very comic), farces 
and melodrama largely of the American brand, 
and light variety shows of no importance. 
Managers and audience appear to combine in 
producing this dismal state of affairs. The 
managers have formed combines, which ensures 
that if a new play of any merit is refused by 
one management the chance of its being ac- 


cepted by about ten other managements is 


closed, while the undiscriminating character of 
the public is illustrated by the lady whose 
reason for attending a certain play was ‘that 
the queue was a short one’. Thus all encour- 
agement is lacking to a new dramatist to pro- 
duce work of merit, and the only chance serious 
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playgoers have of seeing anything worth seeing 
is to travel to remote suburbs where a few new 
plays of quality may be discovered produced 
in diminutive theatres in penurious conditions 
by private faith and fortitude. 

At first sight this gloomy picture may appear 
exaggerated. Mr. Marshall’s own successful 
and distinguished work, for instance his pro- 
duction of The First Gentleman, might be quoted 
against him. He ignores the always original 
work of Mr. Bridie, whose Mr. Bolfry had ele- 
ments of greatness, he ignores Mr. Coward’s 
Blithe Spirit, a more successful treatment of its 
difficult theme than Euripides’ Helena, he does 
not mention Mr. Terence Rattigan, whose 
comedies show the form and pressure of the 
time with authentic skill, and he makes no 
mention of the not negligible Skin of Our Teeth, 
Arsenic and Old Lace, and Uncle Harry. He. could 
not be expected, perhaps, to take account of 
the incomparable Peter Grimes as that new 
English masterpiece belongs to the world of 
opera. Nor would one be justified in confront- 
ing him with the excellent work of the Arts 
Theatre Club, as, while Mr. Clunes feeds the 
hungry intelligent playgoer with genuine and 
admirable nourishment, the club is technically 
a private one, and its plays are mostly revivals. 

Perhaps the best answer to Mr. Marshall’s 
pessimism was a point made during the sub- 
sequent discussion—that a genuine distinc- 
tion exists, and should~always be allowed for, 
between serious drama and entertainment, 
that humanity has need of both commodities, 
and that even the Greeks in the days of the 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


high seriousness of their religious drama fol- 
lowed performances of elevated tragedy by 
those of the grotesque satyr plays. This is a 
sane and true point, but no doubt Mr. Mar- 
shall would answer that, for health, the theatre 
must provide serious art and entertainment in 
appropriate proportion, and that a profusion 
of satyr plays, of Big Boy and Follow the Girls, 
to an occasional Sophocles, performed not at 
the foot of the Acropolis but at Notting Hill 


Gate, is not a fitting proportion, and in that he 
is unanswerable as a reckoning up of London 
shows as advertised in the Press to-day will 
prove. . 

It is desirable to recognize truth whether it 
is pleasant or distasteful. Mr. Marshall is a 
very pleasant speaker with a distasteful mes- 
sage: we are equally indebted to him for the 
pleasant delivery of his address and for his 
astringent and challenging theme. G.B 


SOME ASPECTS OF EDUCATION IN THE ARAB 
| WORLD 
By HUMPHREY BOWMAN 


creasingly drawn in recent years to what 
is known as the Arab World. This term really 
embraces all those countries where Arabic is 
the main national language, including the 
whole North African coast as far as the Atlantic; 
but for our present purpose it is confined to those 
which lie on or are adjacent to the Eastern 
Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and the Persian 
Gulf. These are, for the main part, Egypt and 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudanin North-EastAfrica ; 
and Palestine, Transjordan, Syria, the Lebanon, 
Saudi-Arabia, and Iraq in Western Asia. 
Egypt has for many years been the centre of 
Arabic culture, and Cairo has taken the place 
that was once held by Damascus and Baghdad. 
The University of Al Azhar, built in a.p. 970, 
which, reckoning its age in- Moslem years, 


recently celebrated its 1,000th anniversary, is 


probably the oldest, and certainly in the East 
the most famous, University in the world. 
Attended by some 20,000 students from all 
parts of the Moslem world, with colleges affi- 
liated to it in other Egyptian towns, Al Azhar 
__ has been for centuries the traditional home of 

Islamic study. Until recent years it remained 
a medieval institution, not only in its pic- 
turesque architecture and the oriental garb 
of its students and teachers, but also in its 
methods. Its education was limited to the 
study of the Quran, Islamic tradition, and 
the sacred law,.with many hours devoted to the 


~ 


The full course was for fifteen years, at the end 
of which period a student emerged immersed 
in the doctrines of Islam and Arabic linguistics, 
but knowing little else, and nothing of the 
world outside the walls of the University. It 
remained a relic of the Middle Ages, pictur- 
esque indeed, but educationally effete. Al 
Azhar has now been largely reorganized on 
more modern lines, and to-day students are 
prepared not only for examinations in religion, 
grammar and rhetoric, but also for examina- 
tions similar, and of a standard not inferior, to 
those for which candidates sit from secular 
schools and colleges. 

Egyptian education of a modern type owes 
its inception to the efforts of Mohammed Ali 
Pasha, the first Khedive of Egypt, who governed 
the country in the early years of the nineteenth 
century. He opened schools, founded colleges 
of medicine and engineering, and obtained 
teachers and professors from Europe. But after 
his death came a long period of stagnation, and 
it was not until the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century that any serious attempt was 
made, under the great Lord Cromer, to re- 
organize Egyptian education. But funds were 
difficult to raise in a country only just rescued 
from bankruptcy, and in 1890 only £E 81,000 
was devoted by the State to educational 
purposes. In the early years of the present 
century great strides were made to improve 
education; but the system was top-heavy, and 


intricacies of Arabic grammar and rhetoric. more attention was paid to secondary and 
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higher schools than to the spread of elementary 
education among the masses of the people. 
While scores of graduates emerged annually in 
medicine, law, and other faculties, the greater 
part of the population—the fellahin or peasant 
class—remained in abysmal ignorance. Even 
now, when the annual expenditure on educa- 
tion is over £E 5 millions or nearly g per cent. 
of the total budget, and education is nominally 
compulsory for all, the number of illiterates in 
Egypt is still very considerable. Nevertheless, 


_ apart from the rural areas, Egyptian educa- 


tion has reached a comparatively high level; 
and the fine State University at Giza, near 
Cairo, now supplemented by the newly opened 
University at Alexandria, can bear comparison 
with similar institutions of the West. Arts and 
crafts have not been neglected, and technical 
education in all its branches holds an impor- 
tant place in the Egyptian system. ae. 
But perhaps the most striking characteristic 
of modern Egypt is the advance made in the 
education of girls. Female education in Egypt 
may be said to date only from the beginning 
of the present century. In those days theré 
were not more than two or three girls’ schools 
organized by the Government. Strong pre- 
judice against female education was felt by 
Moslem parents, and the greatest care had to 
be taken not to upset Moslem susceptibilities. 
Gradually, however, these prejudices were 
overcome, and a large number of schools to-day 
exist, where the Egyptian girl is given the 
opportunity of learning not only to read and 
write Arabic and English, but also to follow 
the full syllabus of a modern curriculum, in- 
cluding domestic science in all its branches. 
The teachers are nearly all Egyptian women, 
many of them trained in England, whose 
methods would compare favourably with those 
of their European sisters.. We can scarcely 
over-estimate the importance to Egypt, and 


indeed to all Moslem countries, of the effects - 


caused by the education of women. The 
Moslem woman of better class, instead of being 
a mere chattel as she was up to the end of the 
last century, now shares with her husband in 
the welfare of the home, and devotes herself to 
the proper care and upbringing of her children. 
She has even taken her place in society, and 


accompanies her husband to dinner-parties, 
dances, and the opera. Unfortunately, this 
beneficent change has not yet reached. the 
agricultural population, many of whom still 
live in ignorance, poverty, and squalor. More 
and better education for girls as well as for boys 
among the agricultural classes, who form over 
go per cent. of Egypt’s teeming millions, is a 
matter most urgently calling for attention. 

South of Egypt, and ruled under the con- 
dominium of Egypt and Great Britain, lies the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, a vast territory more 
than four times the size of France. The turn- 
ing-point in its modern history is the year 1898, 
when, immediately after the Battle of Omdur- 
man, Lord Kitchener conceived the idea of 
founding the Gordon College in memory of 
General Gordon, who had died in Khartoum 
in 1885 at the hands of the dervishes. An 
appeal by Lord Kitchener for £100,000 was 
soon met in full, and in due course a sum of 
£135,000 was raised in Great Britain as a 
memorial to Gordon. Three years later, in 
1902, the Gordon College was opened, and its 
first Principal, James Currie, appointed. A 
fine group of buildings on the bank of the Blue 
Nile, the College housed at first a primary and 
later a secondary school, workshops for artisans, 
teachers’ training college, and schools of law 
and engineering. A school of medicine in 
memory of Lord Kitchener was subsequently 
added, and the College is now rapidly ap- 
proaching full University status. 

Every town in the Sudan has its primary 
school, from which boys are selected annually 
for more advanced education at the Gordon 
College; and kuttabs, or lower elementary 
schools, are to be found in every important 
village. Promising boys from these villages are 
also recruited for the College, and are able, 
after passing through the various stages that 
the College provides, to enter the civil service 
or to obtain commissions in the Sudan Defence 
Force. The Sudan has thus been able to furnish 
itself in all its lower and many of its inter- 
tnediate grades with a purely indigenous civil 
service, and Sudanese officials are gradually 
being promoted to the higher posts. The half- 
educated, unemployed class, so prevalent in 
the East, may be said hardly to exist. 
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The education of girls, too, has shown great 
progress in recent years. In early days there 
was, as in all Moslem countries, a prejudice 
against female education, the parents fearing 
that if their girls went to school they would 
want to be emancipated and to shake off the 
shackles of the harim. In the Sudan it started 
in an interesting way. A certain Shaikh, who 
himself had adopted the teaching profession 
rather late in life, after fighting under the 
Khalifa against the British and becoming a 
prisoner of war in Alexandria, opened a boys’ 
school in the village of Rufa’a. One day a 
British inspector visited the school. His duty 
completed, he was about to leave well satisfied 
with all he had seen, when the Shaikh invited 
him to see the girls’ school. ‘Girls’ school?’ 
asked the inspector. ‘I did not know you had 
begun to educate girls.’ ‘Well’, said the Shaikh, 
‘it’s only a small beginning, but come and see.’ 
Seated on the mud-floor, he found twelve little 
girls of varying ages; they were all dressed alike, 
and all looked equally intelligent. “That’s a 
bright girl, O Shaikh; whose daughter is she?’ 
pointing to the eldest. ‘Oh, that one; she hap- 
pens to be my daughter.’ ‘Ah! I see: takes 
after her father! And that one?’ pointing to 
the next in the row. ‘Oh, she’s my daughter 
too.’ ‘Really, that’s interesting; and this one?’ 
‘Oh, well, it seems strange I know, but that girl 
is also mine.’ And so it went on—all the twelve 
pupils were the Shaikh’s daughters. And why 
not? It cost him nothing in fees: it kept them 
out of mischief, and it was an example to the 
village. Moslem prejudice was soon overcome 
in a place where the teacher himself sent all 
his daughters to school; and by the following 
year it was crowded. This, the first kuttab for 
girls in the Sudan, was followed by many 
others in due course; but it is doubtful whether 
any was more successful. 

We must now leave Africa and turn to 
Western Asia. Coming first to Iraq, which 
became a kingdom only in 1921, when Feisal, 
son of the Sherif of Mecca, was accepted by 
the people as their king, we have to bear ih 
mind that, like the rest of Arab Asia, the 
country was, until liberated by the British in 
the first world war, merely a collection of 
Turkish provinces. The Turks paid little atten- 


tion to the outlying parts of their empire, and 
it was not until 1918 that a new educational 
policy was inaugurated by the British authori- 
ties. This was no easy task, especially for an 
occupying power, since they had to devise a 
system that would prove acceptable not only 
to the Moslem majority, who in Iraq are 
divided almost equally among the two great 
opposing sects of Sunni and Shiah, but also to 
the numerous minority sects. These comprise 
almost every branch of the Christian Church: 
Nestorians or Assyrians under their Patriarch, 
Mar Shimun; Chaldeans under the Patriarch 
of Babylon; Jacobites and Syrian Catholics; 
Armenians—orthodox and uniate. Then there 
are Sabaeans who, though neither Christian 
nor Moslem, have affinities with both; they are 
addicted to frequent baptismal rites, and their 
faith compels them to live close to running 
water for that purpose. The Kurds who occupy 
North-East Iraq are Sunni Moslems, but speak 
their own tongue and have little in common 
‘with the Arabs. Finally, there are the Yazidis, 
sometimes known as ‘Devil-worshippers. They 
do not, however, worship the Devil: they rather 
seek to placate him. As one of the tenets of 
their faith is to abstain from reading and writ- 
ing, the task of opening schools for the Yazidis 
was attended with peculiar difficulties! To-day 
education in Iraq is rapidly developing, but 
even now the country has to depend to some 
extent upon teachers from abroad; Egypt, 
Syria, and Palestine have all sent members of 
their trained staff to the service of Iraq, while 
a British expert has again acted as educational 
adviser in recent years. 

In Saudi-Arabia, ruled by that great and 
wise king, Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud, compara- 
tively little has been done for modern educa- 
tion. In such schools as exist, most of the time 


- is devoted to the teaching of the Quran and the 
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principles of Islam. It is a vast country sparsely 
populated by people still for the most part 
nomadic, whose unit is the tribe, and whose 
loyalty to their tribal shaikh is second only to 
that they owe to Ibn Saud himself. Though 
there are fine towns, and Ibn Saud has done 
much to encourage settlement on the land, the 
population is still largely in a primitive stage. 

The States-of Syria and Lebanon, on the 
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other hand, have for long shown enthusiasm 
for learning. Here are the seats of three Uni- 
versities; the American University of Beirut, 
where all courses are taught in English to 2,000 
students drawn from every country of the Near 
and Middle East, and whose School of Medi- 
cine especially has a high reputation; the 
Jesuit University, also at Beirut, giving a good 
all-round education through the medium of 
French; and the more recently opened Arab 
University at Damascus. But the Levant States 
have suffered to some extent by the French 
policy of instilling French culture at the ex- 
pense of local language and learning. Until 
the fall of France in 1940, subsidies were paid 
by the Government in Paris to those schools 
giving special attention to the teaching of 
French; others had to make what progress they 
could with the scanty provision allowed by the 
local governments, while rural education was 
largely neglected even by the latter. Now that 
their independence has been granted, the 
States are engaged in devising an educational 
system suited to the needs of the people. Fortu- 
nately there is a large number of well-educated 
young men and a fair sprinkling of educated 
women in both States, and, given wise guidance, 
there is good hope that education will develop 
along modern lines. 

It is, however, in Palestine where, under the 
British mandate, the Government has had a 
unique opportunity of building on sure founda- 
tions, that educational progress has been more 
rapid than in any other Middle-Eastern State. 
Here, as elsewhere, the Turkish Government 
had done little or nothing for the health, com- 
munications, social progress, or education of 
the inhabitants, who under the Turkish régime 
consisted mainly of Moslem Arabs. As in- 
heritors of the Turks we felt it our first duty to 
ameliorate as quickly as possible the lot of the 
Arab people, and to formulate a policy affect- 
ing every aspect of social welfare. To lay down 
an educational system was clearly indicated as 
a primary part of that policy. It must be 


. remembered that in the early days of the civil 


government the Arab population formed about 
go per cent. of the whole. The Jews, who were 
already coming into the country in large num- 
bers, and whose immigration and settlement 


on the land it was incumbent on the Palestine 
Government to facilitate under the terms of the 
mandate, at once began their own system of 
education, opening schools in town and settle- 
ment, instituting training colleges, setting up a 
central authority, and reviving the Hebrew 
language as a modern tongue. The founda- 
tions of the Hebrew University were laid, and 
the University was opened by Lord Balfour in 
1925. In education, as in certain other matters 
affecting their welfare, the Jews were given a 
large measure of independence, while receiving 
a substantial grant from Government funds. 
Trained teachers were available among the 
immigrants from Central and Eastern Europe; 
and training colleges were opened for younger 
aspirants to the teaching profession. Schools 
sprang up all over the country—faster indeed 
than the Zionist budget could meet the ex- 
penditure involved. A British commission has 
recently visited Palestine to inquire into the 
whole question of Jewish education, and ‘their 
report will be awaited with interest. 

The primary concern of the Palestine Govern- 
ment was to build up a dual system of national 
education, formed on a racial and linguistic 
basis; Arabic and Hebrew being the languages 
of instruction in Arab and Jewish schools 
respectively, with English taught, if at all, as 
a second language in both. But while it was 
possible to grant to the Jewish system a large 
measure of autonomy, we felt it to be equally 
our duty to administer direct the Arab system. 
We could not absolve ourselves of that respon- 
sibility, even had we wished. Unlike the Jews, 
the Arabs had no funds from outside Palestine, 
and inside the country they had little or 
nothing upon which to rely except what 
Government was able to provide. There was 
the tradition, too, of Turkish rule, that it was 
the function of Government to administer 
education, and though the Turks had done 
little enough in that direction, we felt that it 
was incumbent upon us, as the successors of the 
Turks, to do our best to look after the interests 
of the Arabs. 

We had to begin from the beginning. Even 
Arabic, the language of the people, had been 


neglected under the Turks, who employed 


Turkish as the medium of instruction in 
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Government schools. We opened training col- 
leges for men and women, and took over, 
» and improved the few schools that 

we found in the towns. In the Arab villages 
there were no schools except the primitive 
kuttabs, where little but the Quran was taught, 


and that only by rote without explanation or | 


understanding. From the earliest days we paid 
special attention to rural education, and in 
course of time evolved a system which un- 
doubtedly proved successful. 

Aschool building, designed on a model plan, 
was erected on the outskirts of the village, often 
on a hill-top with a view of the surrounding 
country. The cost was shared between the 
villagers and the Government. The teacher or 
teachers were appointed and paid by the 
Government, while the simple furniture was 
supplied by, and often made in, the village. 
Land was also provided by the village for agri- 
cultural practice; and vegetables, fruit-trees, 
and sometimes cereals were cultivated ; poultry, 
rabbits, bees, and silk-worms formed part of 
the stock-in-trade of the school plot. At least 
some part of the day was spent on the land. All 
instruction was in Arabic—no English was 
taught except in rare instances, and then only 
when it was clearly in the interests of the 
village. Village welfare. was one of the duties 
of the schoolmaster, and practice in this was 
undertaken by the pupils under his guidance. 
A cleaning campaign was set on foot; rubbish 
was cleared; pools were drained or oiled; 
manure removed to the fields. Thus flies 
and mosquitoes diminished; eye-disease and 
malaria decreased. A small travelling cinema 
showed films of the dangers caused by the fly, 
the mosquito, the locust, and other pests; of 
modern methods of cultivation, irrigation, 
drainage, road-making, and forestry. Among 
other external aids to adult education were 
travelling libraries, taken from village to village 
in boxes on donkey-back or by car; while wire- 
less sets lent free of charge by Government 
provided a daily programme in Arabic. 

No account of education in the Arab World 
would be complete without some mention of 
the numerous mission schools, British, Ameri- 
can, and other, that are to be found in most 
of the countries concerned. Foreign missionary 


societies, no less than unofficial local organiza- 
tions (e.g. the governing body of Victoria 
College, Alexandria, a most successful ‘public 


school’ for the boys of all nationalities of the . 


Near and Middle East) have done much to 
supplement the efforts of the State. In former 
days, the mission schools, with some notable 
exceptions, were old-fashioned and inefficient; 
now, nearly everywhere, they are modernized 
and improved. Special mention must be made 
of the British and American mission schools in 
Palestine and the Lebanon, where they are 
doing work of real importance, particularly in 
the building of character founded on the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. Pupils of other faiths are 
seldom converted, but they are taught to 
model their lives on the basis of those virtues— 
truth, honesty, and the like—to which Christians 
attach especial weight in their dealings with 
their fellow-men. 

And what of the future? The importance of 
the Arab World has never been greater than it 
is to-day. The recent creation of the Arab 
League, whose State-members are also mem- 
bers of the United Nations, has brought that 
world into a prominent place on the inter- 
national stage. The Arab States desire unity 
and independence, but while rejecting foreign 
domination they are not averse to foreign 
guidance. And for that guidance it is to Great 
Britain rather than to any other power that 
they turn to-day. 

British interests are so closely bound up with 
those of the Arab World that we cannot afford 
to reject the opportunity. But if we are to 
exert our influence to the full, that influence 
must be based not on self-interest, but on 
sympathy and friendship. In no field have we 
co-operated with the Arabs more successfully 
than in that of education. One reason is that 
our educationists have been, for the most part, 
men and women who have been able to appre- 
ciate the Arab’s difficulties and to understand 
the Arab mind. If British educationists are to 
continue working in the Arab World, we must 
send only of our best. And it is not only learn- 
ing and scholarship that are wanted, though 
these are no doubt useful and necessary ad- 


juncts. However learned, however efficient, 


the British educationist may be, his work will 
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be of little value unless he can show sympathy 
and friendship for those with whom he is work- 
ing. He must meet them out of, as well as in, 
school-hours; he must win their confidence by 
giving them his own; he must be willing to 
listen to their complaints and solve their diffi- 
culties; he must be ready to offer as well as to 
accept hospitality. 

There is a genuine desire in the Arab World 
to-day for more and better education. The 
Arabs know that in the past they were among 
the leaders of scientific thought; they remem- 
ber that in astronomy and mathematics, in 
medicine and chemistry, in grammar and 


rhetoric, there were Arab thinkers and pioneers - 


when Europe was still sunk in the gloom of 
ignorance. They long for a return to a place 
in the world of learning. But while there is an 
intense desire for a revival of Arab culture, 
fostered and encouraged by the British authori- 
ties in those countries where British influence 
exists, there is also a yearning, which equally 
we cannot deny them, to attain Western 
standards of education. Hence the general 
inclusion of English in the school curriculum, 
and the custom, begun by Egypt fifty years 
ago and followed to-day by a number of Arab 
States, .of sending scholars to European and 
“American institutions, where they can receive 
a more thorough training and a. broader out- 


look than they can find at home. The number 
of Arab students in Great Britain is to-day con- 
siderable, and this in itself constitutes a problem 
for the British authorities in this country. For 
if these young men and women from the Arab 
World are to get the best from their residence 
here, attention must be paid to their general 


* welfare as well as to their courses of study. The 


British Council is doing valuable work in this 
regard, but more is required if we are to ensure 
that these students will return home with a 
firm and lasting friendship for Great Britain and 
its people, and with a standard of conduct based 
on the highest principles of Western civilization. — 

If there is to be an Arab Renaissance, it 
must be one not only of learning, but of 
national outlook and national conduct, based 
perhaps on a reformed Islam, certainly with 
some form of religious foundation. And who 
is to bring about such a Renaissance but those 
responsible for training the youth of to-day and 
to-morrow? If in the fulfilment of that task 
the Arabs require, whether in their countries 
or in our own, the guidance of a few men and 
women of British race, they and we can only 
succeed if there is true and lasting friendship 
between us, based on mutual goodwill and 
common understanding. If such an aim is 
achieved in our time, we may well be proud to 
have helped in its achievement. 


THOMAS HOOD: THE MAN AND THE POET 
MARGARET WILLY 


if je raven croaked, but I persuaded my- 
self it was the nightingale; there was the 
smell of the mould, but I remembered that it 


- nourished the violets.’ Here, in this single 


sentence, is embodied the whole courageous 
philosophy of Thomas Hood, friend of Lamb, 
Coleridge, and John Hamilton Reynolds, who, 
one hundred years ago last May, was driven by 
sickness and overwork into a premature grave. 


‘Such an utterance might well to-day earn that 


glib and much-abused title of ‘escapism’; but 
if we look for only a moment into the circum- 
stances of this tragically brief and disappointed 
life, we find a very different tale from the senti- 
mentalist’s refusal to accept sombre realities— 


and one which is among the most moving in 
the history of English literature. All his adult 
years Hood looked steadily in the face of an 
adversity so relentless that it became one of 
life’s commonplaces, taunting perpetually his 
highest hopes; his was one of those rare spirits 
which learn through suffering not only to 
endure, but to embrace the inevitable with 
cheerfulness. He was resolved by every means 
of will and imagination within his power, and 
however much his body ‘might cry craven’, to 
transform ‘a serious illness into a comic well- 
ness’: the aphorism is characteristic. This 
philosophical acceptance was, we feel, never 
the mere passive acquiescence of defeat, but a 
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positive and hard-won virtue: the triumph of 
never-failing, humorous gaiety over despair. 
It was not the disease ‘which has robbed 
literature, even in the short time since Hood’s 
day, of such figures as Tchekov, D. H. Law- 
rence, and Katherine Mansfield, which was 
the sole, nor even perhaps the chief, enemy. 


Constant poverty and debt, in forcing him—in ~ 


his own wryly pathetic phrase—to be ‘a lively 
Hood for a livelihood’, sapped the creative 
energy already undermined by illness; and he 
was left with scant time or reserves of strength 
for the work where his real aspirations lay. 
He made the initial error of winning his first 
recognition with a book of comic verse; and the 
public, always reluctant to accord a writer the 
credit for talents of a very diverse genre, would 
have none of Hood’s odes and sonnets in the 
Keatsian manner which appeared two years 
later. It is by an‘ironical though not uncom- 


mon fate that only long after his death, when’ 


the acclaimed wag of the day is well-nigh for- 
gotten, does this other, more important, facet 
of the poet engage us: that a genuine artist is 
seldom appreciated during his lifetime has 
become a truism. Hood’s greatest tragedy lay 
in being condemned to write constantly be- 
neath his very real gifts, sacrificing his highest 
potentialities to the struggle for a bare exis- 
tence. At one period debt drove him to live for 
ten years abroad, where he wrote a book of 
travel letters Up the Rhine which Dickens con- 
fessed to finding ‘rather poor’. In 1834 he pub- 
’ lished a novel called Tylney Hali—‘a medley’, 
Lamb called it, ‘of farce, melodrama, panto- 
mime, comedy, tragedy, punchery, what not?’ ; 
and Dickens added his verdict, ‘an extra- 
ordinary jumble of impossible extravagances’. 
Most of Hood’s time, however, after abandon- 
ing a career as an engraver to sub-edit the 
London Magazine—where he met Reynolds, 
friend of Keats, and subsequently married 
his sister—was occupied with a succession of 
periodicals: in 1829 The Gem, in which appeared 
his grimly haunting and haunted narrative 
poem, Eugene Aram, followed by his Comic 
- Annual, Colburn’s New Monthly, and Hood’s 
Magazine. The frustration inherent in this 
enforced sidetracking of his talent from its 
main stream into the tributaries of ephemeral 
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journalism must have gnawed at him endlessly , 
and it is a lasting tribute to Hood’s gallantry 
of spirit that through all the turmoil he could 
preserve intact—even if he could not consis- 
tently sustain—his gift of a delicate and indivi- 
dual lyricism, and, an even greater achieve- 
ment, that warm humanity of outlook from 
embittered moroseness. 

In the professional jester, we are told, there 
dwelt to the end an unassumed, almost school- 
boyish sense of fun and an inveterate flair for 
practical joking: an engaging characteristic 
when so often those compelled to don cap and 
bells for a living are unsmiling enough behind 
the scenes. His son relates how Hood gravely 
persuaded his young wife, while she was still 
inexperienced in housekeeping, that plaice with 
red spots were stale and must on no account be 
bought. His incorrigible penchant for pun- 
ning, in private as well as public, needs no 
introduction: this literary fashion—or vice, 


_ whichever way we see it—has tended to alienate 


our sympathy as surely as it enlisted that of his 
own day. For puns poured from him, with a 
seemingly effortless exuberance, on every pos- 
sible occasion, even in the most sober of moods: 
we recall the classic example, which surely only 
Hood could ‘have carried off so triumphantly, 
of the swallows in that great reforming poem, 
The Song of the Shirt, which cling to the eaves 
and twit the poor seamstress with the spring. 
Even the arch-punster, Lamb, writing to Cole- 
ridge on being suspected of the authorship of 
Hood’s first anonymous volume, felt the puns 
here to be ‘generally in excess. A Pun’—he 
adds—‘is a thing of too much consequence to 
be thrown in as a makeweight. . . . It is entire 

. a sole object for reflection . . . it fills the 
mind: it is as perfect as a Sonnet, better.’ Yet, 
for all the overstraining of Hood’s comic muse 
in this sphere, so that many of his jests have for 
us now an uncomfortably avuncular flavour, 
he will often achieve a rare felicity of double 
meaning—a complete coincidence of sense, 
beyond mere play on sound—in the best of his 
humorous verse, his recorded sayings, and his 
letters. The eighty-odd pages of Miss Kilman- 
segg and her Precious Leg, hilariously satirizing 
the dangers of material riches, abound with 
such ingenious word-fun: examples wrenched 
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Tt aae’ or’ 


out of their context here would lose their 
piquancy and precision—the whole rollicking 
poem must be read to savour them. With what 
unashamed delight, too, Hood puns through- 
out Epping Hunt: 


Thou art a fool in leaving Cheap 
To go and hunt the deer! 


Not chicken-hearted he, altho’ 

*Twas whispered of his eggs! 
and so on. We cannot read Hood for long at 
the top of his punning form without an in- 
voluntary chuckle here and there: we are sur- 
prised into laughter by the unexpected aptness 
of some verbal agility, and infected by the 
gaiety of mood. This incessant flow of inven- 
tiveness was, it seemed, an instinctive, almost 
unconscious, outpouring of an imagination 
more richly endowed than most with awareness 
of the flexible possibilities of language; wearied 
as he was by years of sickness and journeyman 
labour, Hood punned—Cowden Clarke ob- 
serves—‘languidly, almost as if unable to think 
in any other way’. 

Unlike so many with an acute perception of 

the ridiculous, either in situation or human 
foible, Hood seldom sacrificed men’s feelings 


to delight in their failings: his quips were inno- - 


cent of Pope’s polished irony or the sparkling, 
barbed malice of Don Juan—a considerable 
achievement both in tolerance and self-restraint 
for an editor of popular periodicals, and one 
who endured many personal provocations, in 
that age of literary feuds and slashing invective. 
Here was a Shandean, Thomas Hood the 
younger declares, ‘who carried out in his life as 
well as his writings the principles which Sterne 
confined to the latter’. Suffering and hardship 
had left their spiritual imprint, tempering the 
sharp edge of satire and engendering in Hood 
the gentleness and compassion of a contem- 
porary and fellow-Londoner, Charles Lamb. 
Indeed, we discern a very Elian quality in this 
‘silentish young man, an invalid’—as Lamb 
himself introduced Hood to Coleridge—and in 
the quiet, uncomplaining tenor of a life as out- 
wardly unspectacular and inwardly heroic as 
that record of patient brotherly devotion for 
nearly forty years to a sister fitfully deranged. 
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Like Lamb, too, Hood was not a brilliant con- 
versationalist, but, his son records, ‘shy and 
reserved’ in society, ‘seldom making a joke, or 
doing it with so grave a face that the witticism 
seemed an accident, and passed unnoticed’. 
Compare with this that passage mourning the 
‘late Elia’ in the Preface to the Last Essays: ‘I 
have seen him sometimes in what is called good 
company, but where he has been a stranger, sit 
silent, and be suspected for an odd fellow; till 
some unlucky occasion provoking it, he would 


stutter out some senseless pun . . . which has 
stamped his character for the evening.’ The 
kinship is unmistakable. 


Hood would jest often at the expense of his 
own melancholy and emaciated appearance— 
‘As happens to prematurely old port wine, I 
am of a bad colour with very little body’, he 
observed on one occasion; but where the mis- 
fortunes of others were involved he was pas- 
sionately in earnest, his perceptions of cruelty 
and injustice intensified by bitter personal 
experience. His picture of the suicide—‘young, 
and so fair!’"—in The Bridge of Sighs wrings the 
heart, that deceptive simplicity achieved by the 
skilled mastery of a difficult and haunting 
metre. 

Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny. .. 

Take her up instantly, 
Loving, not loathing— 


this is the keynote of Hood’s generous, impul- 
sive pity for all humanity ‘houseless by night’, 
whether in the body or the spirit. Very often 
for him, too, in his long struggle there must 
have been such moments, ‘even God’s provi- 
dence Seeming estranged’. Now and again we 
come upon a line here, torn from the poet by 
his incredulity at the callous indifference of 
‘dissolute Man’, which surprises by the ex- 
quisite, inevitable felicity of its music; both in 
the vision and the workmanship of this poem 
we see the true essence of Hood shine clear 
through the mists of mediocrity and imitation 
which cloud much of his work, lifting him for 
a moment right out of the realm of minor poets. 

‘The rarity Of Christian charity Under the 
sun’ is again the burden of his Song of the Shirt, 
published anonymously in Punch in 1843. The 
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crusading indignation of Dickens, Kingsley, 
and all who fought with their pens the nine- 
teenth-century exploitation of the lowly and 
downtrodden, burns here with a white-hot fire; 
as surely as Little Dorrit pleaded for the reform 


of debtors’ prisons, and The Water Babies for the . 


child slaves of the industrial machine, this 
poem stirred the sluggish imagination and con- 
science of materialist England. What Crabbe 


before him did to expose the sores of rural life, 


Hood expressed for the victims of his native 
city’s ‘cold inhumanity’. ‘O God! that bread 
should be so dear, And flesh and blood so 
cheap!’ is a cry straight from the heart of a 
humanist who shared and understood the 
inarticulate misery of humble people. It is 
significant that these two poems were among 


Hood’s last, when his own bodily suffering . 


increased and the smell of the mould—which, 
he remembered to the last, ‘nourished the 
violets’—was strong in his_nostrils. 

None of Hood’s other serious work ever, per- 
haps, approached this power and maturity. 
His long Plea of the Midsummer Fairies, inspired 
by Shakespeare and dedicated to Lamb, is— 
with The Two Swans—full of Spenserian echoes, 
- especially a cloying sweetness of imagery and 
diction. Very often we detect the influence of 
the early Keats in that lush extravagance of 
nature description which was a common failing 
of the group designated by Lockhart as ‘the 
Cockney School’. The Poet’s Portion ends in a 
strikingly Keatsian vein—perhaps the echo is 
intentional, for its last words, ‘a joy for ever’, 
are Keats’s own; and the whole of Hood’s Autumn 
Ode—particularly the opening of the second 
verse—might easily and not unworthily have 

been ascribed to the ‘young Endymion’: 
Where are the songs of Summer?—With the 


sun, 
Oping the dusky eyelids of the south, 
Till shade and silence waken up as one, 
And Morning sings with a warm odorous 
mouth. 
and. 
O go and sit with her, and be o’ershaded 
Under the languid downfall of her hair. . . . 
Not here, but in the respective Melancholy Odes 
do we perceive most clearly the poetic gulf 
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which stretches between Hood and Keats; we 
have only to read the two poems side by side 
to discern the difference between the sustained, 
full-throated song of the nightingale, and the 
pipings of the chaffinch, tunefully sweet yet 
slight and short-lived by comparison. Hood’s 
Ode, however, is not without lines which we 
instantly recognize for authentic poetry, the 
pathos of 


. . . all the piteous tales that tears 
Have watered since the world was born. 


It is perhaps of the mood of gentle, melodious 
melancholy, enshrined in the lyric of a few 
stanzas, that Hood is master; and he expresses 
it in a natural, lilting music reminiscent of the 
Elizabethans and some seventeenth-century 
poets—one’ Song (‘O lady, leave that silken 
thread and flowery tapestrie’) has Herrick’s 
delicate freshness of sentiment and diction. 
The Death Bed moves us by its restraint and 
direct, unembellished simplicity, which con- 
centrates in the last verse a world of acceptance 
of grief and loss: 


For when the morn came dim and sad, 
. And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 

Another morn than ours. 


There is, too, a wistful poignancy in Hood’s 
advice To a Child Embracing his Mother, in the 
sad little poem Autumn (‘The autumn is old, 
The sere leaves are flying’), and in the Ballad 
with the haunting refrain ‘What can-an old 
man do but die?’; all bear out the essential 
truth that the most moving poetry is often the 
simplest. We catch glimpses of self-revelation 
scattered through these shorter lyrics—an occa- 
sional, uncharacteristic outburst against the 
pain of living, and 

. .. cruel care, whose crown of thorns 

Is here for manhood’s aching head . . . 
- For grief is dark, and care is sharp, 

And life wears on so wearily. 

Hope) 

Here, and in the bitter regrets of his much- 
anthologized I Remember, I Remember, we see for 
an unaccustomed moment the man who was 
overwhelmed by ‘strife and sorrowing’, on 
whose brow ‘Care had set His crooked auto- 
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graph’: it must always seem incredible, one 
of the everlasting paradoxes of our complex 
human nature, that these lines sprang from the 
same pen as the exuberant gusto of Miss Kil- 
mansegg, expressing another facet of the same 
personality. Hood was in some ways very like 
one of Shakespeare’s Fools, with the iong 
mournful countenance and a sharpened aware- 
ness of all life’s sadness never far beneath the 
unending stream of fun-making. 

There was another, recurring mood in Hood 
between these extremes of humorous or satirical 
gaiety and a pensive melancholy. We find this 
most powerfully expressed in the sinister dread 
of The Dream of Eugene Aram, and in the still 
more potent evocation of mystery and evil in 
The Haunted House, as direct and unforgettable 
in its own genre as The Song of the Shirt. The 
unknown, unmentionable horror, never stated, 
is vividly insinuated through a series of repul- 
sive images of decay—the slug on the. vacant 
chair, ‘the snail upon the settle’, cobwebs 
hanging ‘in mazy tangle’, a toad squatting on 
the hearth, while ‘in its winding sheet the 
maggot slept’: 

The air was thick—and in the upper gloom 

The bat—or something in its shape—was 


winging ; 
And on the wall, as chilly as a tomb 
The Death’s-Head moth was clinging. 


Note the subtlety of that parenthesis—‘or some- 
thing in its shape’ echoes on fearfully down the 
corridors of our minds—and the skilful repeti- 
tion of that one stanza at intervals throughout 
the poem: 

For over all there hung a cloud of fear 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 

And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 

The place is haunted! 


‘Seldom have we met so overwhelming a sense 
of an intangible evil communicated by means 
of the concrete and visible world. 

A poet can never be entirely separated from 
his tradition and contemporary background, 
for his work to be considered in isolation; and 


the place of Thomas Hood in nineteenth- 
century poetry, governed strongly as it is by 


‘questions of relative stature, is a peculiarly 


difficult one to estimate. It was perhaps his 
misfortune to be born into one of the giant ages 
of world literature; in a lesser one he might 
well have been acclaimed as a major poet. As 
it is, overshadowed by Keats—as we have seen 
—and the other great Romantics, Hood’s gifts 
become dwarfed, and tend even to be neglected 
to-day: the comparison illustrates all too clearly 
the difference between talent and genius. Yet 
on that poetic silence between the death of 
Byron and the advent of Tennyson, when the 
tide of Romanticism was on its ebb, the voice 
of Hood rings with the assurance and purity of 
a master. 

Whether the quality of the best Hood has 
left could have been sustained at this pitch for 
longer periods, or even developed further, had 
precious time and energies not been devoured 
so remorselessly by journalistic ‘pot-boiling’ ; 
or whether, on the other hand, he had explored 
his genius to its limit, are questions which must 
always remain undecided. All we can affirm 
with confidence is that Hood’s work revealed 
a high promise fulfilled in at least two memor- 
able poems; and that he never enjoyed that 
freedom from the fear of want in which alone 
the creative impulse can achieve its fullest 
flowering. One other thing, however, is cer- 
tain: that Thomas Hood’s human attainment 


“will endure through the history of literature. 
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There are few tales more poignant than this 
struggle with poverty, frustration, and sickness 
for a place in the sun among the poets; few 
human beings more worthy of our sympathy 
and admiring esteem than this man whose 
mature vision enabled him to laugh in the face 
of adversity and of death itself for a lifetime. 
Hood wrote his own dry, unself-pitying epi- 
taph: ‘Here lies one who spat more blood and 
made more puns than any man living.’ Pos- 
terity may well add the postscript from which 
his innate modesty would have shrunk: ‘and 
one whose repens courage is his lasting 
memorial’, 
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E stand and see how, hurrying by, soon 
lost for ever, 
The transitory and unreturning waters flow, 
And, in love with the light and shadow on the 
moving river, 
We stretch our hands to the vision and cool- 


ness as they go. 


There is the mystery of beauty, oh there, dark- 
ling or gleaming, 
Is what would quench our thirst, could we 
but bid it stay; 
Joy and wonder and wisdom are there, passion 


and dreaming, 
Moments all, and all in a moment pass away. 


But who are these who stand apart? Surely we 
know them, 
Robed and crowned with laurel, each dip- 
ping a cup 
Into the rapid stream as it fleets by below them, 
And each to the thirsting tribes of men hold- 


ing it up. 


THE AVOCET 


THE GIVERS 


Smiling or solemn-browed, these are the 
ever-living, 
Shades among the shades of dead men 
though they be; 


Once they thirsted too for the gift they now are . 


giving, 
All that mortals may of immortality. 
Even as flocked the strengthless heads of the 
dead together 
To him who had come from daylight down 
. the fearful track, 
We, the living dead, round these dead living 
gather, 
Who draw no sword to drive us, feebly cry- 
ing, back. 


. At the sword of the Ithacan the faint ghosts 


drew not nigher 
To the life in the blood of sacrifice at the 
trench’s brink; 
But to us the living water of our hearts’ 
desire, 
Stayed and still, is given. O Givers, we 
would drink! 
ARUNDELL ESDAILE 


ITH the month’s end came the news Lovelier there could not be— 
That the man she loved was killed. O that slim upcurving bill, 
Day after day she could not use, The ivory and ebony 
Yet must this pain be stilled. Feathers! She sees them still. 
She had paced the city wall, Not one other plumaged thing 
Choosing heedfully her hour, In that room her senses met, 
To study the sun’s funeral Nor sound, nor flicker of a wing, 
And the new moon in flower, Sweet blue-legg’d avocet. 
Hailing it with upraised hand River, no, nor breasted seas, 
As the dying yellows fell Nor the once-shared star of dawn, 
Across spared elms, whose branches fanned Nor alley’s linden-scented breeze, 
The stonécrop’s citadel. Nor emerald flash of lawn, 
To her single room returned, Nor the noon upon the. rick 
Sitting still with half-shut eyes, When mid-June makes porcelain air, 
She on her book a sight discerned Rekindles so the fainting wick 
Past sunset or moonrise. Of beauty’s trancéd stare 


As that shadow.of a bird, 


Vision on a plateless leaf, 
From childhood’s memory bestirred 


To cast a gleam on grief. 
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A LONDON GRAVEYARD 


EAD-STONES that unremembered years Life has reclaimed the surface of the soil, 


had stood 
As sentinels to guard forgotten clay, 
Now in a corner stand, in close array, 
A sullen band, in mute, disbanded mood, 
Grey veterans discharged from faithful trust, 
Retired—till Time shall crumble them to 
dust. 


HEN you have gone 
Silence swings back behind the closing 
door. 
Each is alone, 
Unique, unknown, 
A secret unrevealed. 
We have been sealed 
From sight, touch, revelation of a word, 
Air have we touched and seen, silence have 
heard. 


E shore-lights curve in a warm, friendly 
Reflected ‘in the black heave of an oil-smooth 
shapes of moving loom 
the orange half-moon flares on hhead- 

lands dark. 


Under our rocking snipe, by its mellow 
glow, 

Five cloth-capped men in oilskins pull at the 
brown net; 
Dropping the 
shining wet 
In gathering heaps on deck, with customary 

rhythm slow. 


silvery-burnished _ pilchards 


They throw few rigid mackerel carelessly aside, 
Irised in saxe, green, bellies sunset red; 


IDENTITY 


FISHING AT NIGHT 
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Three hundred years devoted to the dead, 

That young things may have room to run and 
play. 

The ancient coffined still the freehold keep 

Of where they were, forever, buried deep 

When they surrendered their dull, daily toil. 

They will not stir to voices overhead: 

The merry children will not break that sleep. 


EDWARD VANDERMERE FLEMING 


Knowing so little, and so known, 

If I should seek you where you are 

Whom should I see? 

I know not who you are, 

What stranger I may be 

When silence falls behind the closing door 
And you have gone. 


MARIE OVERTON 


Strangled in cruel mesh those gleaming fishes 
dead, 

Some still alive, bright fruit drawn from the 
sombre tide. 


A following fleet of noisy, greedy birds, 


Gulls in arrested, fluttering, dove-like, stooping 
flight, 

Feet hanging, brilliant white, dark sudden in 
the night, 

Swoop at the net; with clamour drown men’s 
shouted words. 


Seven silver Pleiads climb above the paling 
moon, 

Herself upon the wave casting a shivered, silver 
bar, 

Tide’s limitary lover! A liquid, sliding star. 

No mystery full as Night’s; nor music deep as 
the Sea’s tune. 

JOSEPH BRADDOCK. 
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THE VOICE OF THE CRICKET 


OW the voice of the cricket 
calls to the night descend, descend :— 
The green day, withering, awaits 
its closing hour, penumbral end. 


The cricket’s song, like nothing human, 
stirs the oldest depths of grief; 

The heart looks back into its past 
through ruined arches of belief. 


The nervous stumbling is recalled, 
the swooning in the heat of day, 

The great thirsts of the blood and mind 
that crazed the vision of the way. 


And yet is earth so loved that night, 
the vistas in the cricket’s voice, 
Arouse the soul from tears to bless 
the broken pace, the faltering choice. 


CHARLES EDWARD EATON 


SONG 
(after Catullus) 


X est perpetua una dormienda’ , 
Waking and sleeping a bell beats in my 
brain: 
‘Man goeth to his long home, each hour is 
unreturning, 
And not one primrose of last spring will star 
the woods again.’ 


E will never return, he has done with 
comfort, 
The firelit room at the close of day, 
For the wind of sorrow from desolate places 
Has swept him away. 


The lamp is out, the fire sinks lower, 

The old dog drowses beside the hearth. 

But the wanderer turns to the friendless places, 
The untrodden path. 


Then brim the sense with music, the heart 
with love and laughter, 

For louder in the ears tolls still that grave 

refrain: 

‘Nox est perpetua una dormienda 

When every thrush in April’s leaves will sing 
for you in vain, 

And neither sunlight, flower, nor kiss can woo 


Good men, sit close in your sheltered houses, 
Let the doors be locked and the windows fast; 
For your children tremble and turn to follow 
As the wind goes past.. 


Put out a hand to draw them closer, 

And pray, as you hear a step in the lane, 
For the wanderer driven by winds of sorrow 
Across the lonely moor of pain. 


PHYLLIS HARTNOLL 


THE BURNT MOOR 


pers burnt moor’s blacker than storm 
where the ravenous flames devoured 

. the unvalued gold of gorse and foam 

of may until the morning was charred. 


Though the heather which blazed in the wind 
was ragged and bleached with the spent years, 
the wasted beauty burns blind 


our sight with bitter smoking tears; 


until the renascence of tiny leaf 
unfolds a green vista before — 

tired eyes that search for life 

on the wilderness of the dark moor. 


But when (O when) upon the curlew hills 
will the curled leaf break into the wild 
splendour of spring beyond the walls 

of — that close in our winter world? 


ROBIN ATTHILL 
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XCEPT that I am not to write of any 
poetry save Persian, my title is somewhat 
misleading. Unexpected and interesting things 
rise in the path of the Orientalist in his reading, 
_and so is it also with those who, not having that 
facility in learning languages that one must 
have to master an Eastern tongue, yet, having 
a never satisfied curiosity about books, do not 
stop, in their reading about the Orient, at such 


as Lord Zetland’s Arthavarta, or Shri Purohit’ 


Swami’s Bhagavadgita, or Loti’s L’Inde sans les 
Anglais, but travel on to, say, Browne’s four- 


volume history of the literature of Iran, or even . 


as far (there is much good reading in them) asthe 
catalogues ofSanskrit, Arabic, and Persian MSS. 

In the course of my own reading I chanced 
on Darmesteter’s little book on the Persian 
poets, and therein I found interesting words 
about Rudaki, whom they call the father of 
Persian poetry. No MS. has survived, of the 
many that the scribes must have made, of his 
diwan (collected poems): what Darmesteter 
knew as his extant poems, or parts thereof, had 
been gleaned by earlier scholars, Ethé the first 
of them, who had searched the lexicons, maj- 
mu’a (miscellanies) and tazkirat (biographies), 
finding here a quoted passage and there 
another. If I may here be permitted a digres- 
sion it will be to say that, having found certain 
translations of Rudaki’s work in Darmesteter, I 
made English versions of these in rhyme. Here 
are three of these: the first is the best declara- 
tion that I have chanced upon of the Eastern’s 
veneration of those who forsake the pomps and 
vanities of the world:' 

See this rich rider starred in apogee— 

his offer to God is his immortal soul. 

His shaikh? will praise him, ten years hence, 

when he, 
an old man, walking, comes with beggar’s 
bowl. 


1 Mahatma Gandhi, it may not be well known in 
England, owes his enormous political influence, much 
less to his countrymen’s acceptance of his sagacity, which 
has.often been at fault, than to his ascetic life. He is held 
to be ‘nearer’ God; so his curse, should he curse them, 
as for disobedience, would be terrible. 

2 ‘Shaikh’ here = ‘spiritual guide’. 


EASTERN POETRY 
~ J. A. CHAPMAN 


Rudaki apparently fell into disfavour with 
his world, or he would not presumably ever 
have uttered this plaint: 

How many hearts my songs made soft as silk! 

hearts hard as anvils—once as stone is hard! 

Gone is the time my verses lit the world, 

when Khurasan proclaimed me as her Bard. 


But the one ‘that gave me most pleasure to 
polish was this bit of love poetry: 
‘How, far from me’, caressing me, she said, 
‘beat thy heart?? Then—‘How’, blushing, 
far away’, 
she said, ‘did thy soul feel?’ And my reply: 
‘O red 


blossom, now I am with thee, bid me stay!” 


The Encyclopedia of Islam, which was being 
issued in parts, as they were ready, had not 
reached the names and words in ‘r’, or I should 
be more up to date about Rudaki; but, thanks 
to my association with Denison Ross over his 
autobiography, I learnt that, in his opinion, 
the scholars who had gleaned Rudaki’s verse, 
or what could be recovered of it, had been 
somehow misled, and that some of the pieces 
attributed to him were not his work, but the 
work of a later man called Qatran. These 
pieces Ross suggested should be known as the 
work of the pseudo-Rudaki. The matter has a 
general interest: once so ‘warned’ of Oriental 
looseness regarding attribution, one is ‘fore- 
armed’, or, let me say, prompted to look for 
parallels in the diwans for what we are all 
familiar with in the Psalms of David. It is well 
known that, because the king had left a name 
famous as the writer of poems of a sacred 
nature, later poems not dissimilar were added 
to that canon, and their real authors’ names 
forgotten. They would even add to King 
David’s psalms a post-exilic song. 

Oddly enough, FitzGerald, whose almost 
incredible accomplishment it has been, not 
only to make Umar Khayyam’s name one of 
the most familiar throughout the English- 
speaking world, and indeed all over continental 
Europe, but to make him more famous in his 
native land—oddly enough, FitzGerald has 
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added to the mingling of Persian authorship, to 
' put it so. For, having read (it was with Pro- 
fessor Cowell) a passage that struck him in the 
Mantiq ut-Tair of Farid-ud-Din ’Attar, ‘Old 
Fitz’, having made a quatrain of the Persian 
(very possibly of it telescoped with other Per- 
sian words: that telescoping was a thing he 
did) included it, and no word said, among the 
ruba’iyyat of "Umar Khayyam. Farid-ud- 
Din’s verse is even not a ruba’i! 

Here is the gist of that verse, given in my 
own words from a prose translation that 
Denison Ross made in French, writing it in the 
notebook he was to take with him to Paris, 
where he was to lecture on FitzGerald and 
Cowell: ‘A mystic, approaching the sea, asked 
it wherefor it wore its mourning robe of blue. 
The sea answered that it was because, through 


its unworthiness, it had lost its Friend.’ That — 


Friend, the mystic understood, was the Divine 
Being. FitzGerald’s ruba’i (to me this one is 
the loveliest, most moving, of all the one 
hundred and one) is: 


moun, 
In flowing purple, of their Lord forlorn; 
Nor rolling Heaven, with all his Signs 
revealed 
And hidden by the Sleeve of Night and 
Morn. 


Not only is there nothing in the Mantigq ut-Tair 
of the earth’s answering as well as the seas: 


there is no word in it of heaven; of its signs; of 


that sleeve. But, as I have said, FitzGerald 
may in those last two lines have put in a trans- 
lation or paraphrase of something he had read 
elsewhere than on Farid-ud-Din’s page. 
Whilst I am on the subject of FitzGerald’s 
‘liberties’, as I am so very often asked with 
what degree of fidelity to his originals Fitz- 
Gerald worked, may I add a little of the 
answer that one might give? First, our English- 
man, when he had his book to send to Cowell, 
who was by this time in Calcutta, working as 
the head of the Sanskrit College near the 
Senate House, he sent a letter, and this is the 
principal part of it: 
I send you poor old Omar, who has his 
kind of consolation for all these things. . . . 
I suppose very few people have ever taken 


such pains in translation as I have, - 
certainly not to be literal. But at ali 
thing must live, with a transfusion of 
own worse life, if one can’t retau: 
original’s better. Better a live srarrov 
a stuffed eagle. 


Charles Eliot Norton, writing in tin». 
American Review (1869), gave this as his view: 

FitzGerald is to be called ‘translator’ only 
in default of a better word, one which should 
express the poetic transfusion of a poetic 
spirit from one language to another and the 
re-representation of the ideas and images of 
the original in a form not altogether diverse 
from their own, but perfectly adapted to the 
new conditions of time, place, custom and 

habit of mind in which they reappear. . . . 

His ‘Ruba’iyat’ is the work of a poet inspired 

by the work of a poet; not a copy, but a 

reproduction; not a translation, but the re- 

delivery of a poetic inspiration. 

On my once remarking to a friend I had in 
India, a fine Persian scholar, very deeply read 
in the poetry of Iran and in that of three other 
countries, one of them our own England—or 
my once remarking to him that, in making 
rhymed versions of Eastern poems, I was often 
strongly tempted to work in a thought or image 
of my own, Sayyid Abu Muhammad, for so my 
friend’s name, told me that he was convinced 
that FitzGerald was helped, not by his reading 
Persian easily and accurately, but by his not 
knowing his Persian any too well! So it might 
be, I think. 

This, you know, is what FitzGerald really 
did. Having studied his Persian text with all 
the interest the occupation possessed for him; 
having made a translation, he afterwards, 
rethembering his version, ‘polished’ it, and 
more than that: he dropped lines, to add new 
ones—those new ones much his own thought— 
(oh! I’ve done this myself)—he did that whilst 
mooning about his garden in his dressing-gown 
and his silk hat. One can see him, the lovable 
man: no wonder Carlyle, and Tennyson, and 
Thackeray, and Spedding loved him; no 
wonder Carlyle and Tennyson were ready to 
come to Boulge or Woodbridge to visit him. It 
was doubtless during such a garden-going to 
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°°? that FitzGerald made them Nishapur 
‘Babylon (?Umar was born and buried in 
par) in the quatrain: 
¢ ‘gthier at Nishapur or Babylon; 
‘thei The Cup with sweet or bitter run, 
1¢ Wine of Life keeps oozing drop by 


The Leaves of Life keep falling one by one, 


{THs 


though in the Persian the names are plainly 


Baghdad and Balkh. 
It was there, in the garden, perhaps, that 
FitzGerald, discarding the thought of the con- 


clusion of the Persian, put in the Wine, the 


Leaves of Life. This is Friedrich Rosen’s 
version (81): 
‘When life passes away, what if it be sweet or 
bitter? 
When your measure is full, what matters it if 
you be in Baghdad or in Balkh? 
Drink wine, for after you and me this moon 
will many a time 
Pass from first quarter to last and from last 
to first. 


. This is a German’s version, found among the 


papers of Ross: 
Was gilt mir Balkh und was Baghdad? Mein 
Sein erlischt: 
’ Der Krug ist voll, ob stissees mir war auf- 
getischt, 
Obt bitt’res, gleich ist’s nun. ts Mond aren 
weiter scheinen 
Und blinkt noch oft im Glas, das uns nicht 
mehr erfrischt. 


If the East was much later than the West in 
learning to respect the authorship of poems; to 
remember better who the poets were, wherein 
the West, you may say, set the better example, 
the East has also been slower to widen ‘the 
arena of poetry; so that no Eastern Bradley has 
yet said of any of their anthologies what our 
Bradley, lecturing at Oxford on The Golden 
Treasury, has said, of the difference between the 
First Book in that volume and the Fourth, 


_ what is indeed true; what could not be said of 


the poetry of "Umar Khayyam’s time and the 
time of Sarmad, the later verse compared with 
the earlier. Bradley’s observation is: 

The Golden Treasury does, I think, leave the 


A4 


impression that the age of Wordsworth was 
our greatest period in lyrical poetry. If 
Book I were swelled to the dimensions of 
Book IV, this impression would not be 
materially altered; it might even be deep- 
ened. For the change would force into 
notice the comparative monotony of the 
themes of the earlier poetry, and the im- 
mensely wider range of the thought and 
emotion that attain expression in the later. 


No long perusing of the Persian books, even 
if confined to the reading of only those parts of 
Persian poetry that have been translated into 
a European tongue, but must bring out that 
many poetic themes have been worn bare, if 
this is to be borne in mind also, that emulation 
in the East led to an exercise as a permitted one 
that would be condemned with us. If a man 
to-day were to take the stories of Sohrab and 
Rustum and Balder; choose them deliberately 
as having been made by Arnold the subjects of 
finished, highly wrought poems; or, if he were 
to take as his subject Keats as Adonais; if, 
taking these themes, he were to write poems in 
the metres, &c., of Shelley and Arnold, with the 
intention of surpassing their poems, he would 
be doing what has repeatedly been done in the 
East, and done there with the fullest approval. 

I need not give the words of the quatrain 
beginning, ‘A Book of Verses’; for it is so well 
known. I would give, though, the following to 
bring out how often the same thought and 
emotion have been expressed in the East: 

Hafiz Shirazi begins a ghazal thus: 

Two pious friends, an ample share of wine, 

Leisure, a book, a spot where grass is 
deep, ..... 
and a ruba’i of his is: 
Reed, minstrel, saucy mistress warm, and I; 
Leisure, a corner, wine;... 
Rosen has this version (320) of a ruba’i attri- 
buted to "Umar: 

If you have a loaf made from the marrow of 

wheat, 

Of wine two gallons and of lamb a joint, 

And if you are sitting in the wilderness with 

one whose face is beautiful like the moon, 

That would be blissnotattainable bya Sultan, 
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~ German (the typescript bears no name) 

Ein Buch mit Versen und ein wenig Wein, 

Ein halbes Brot, und dann mit dir allein 

Zusammen in verschwiegener Wildnis 

Ist besser, als des Landes Shah zu sein. 
That ‘halbes Brot’ there reminds me of another 
ruba’i attributed to Umar: 

To whomsoever half a loaf hath got, 

And for a home to sit in hath a cot, 

Where he is servant not, nor master either, 

Say: ‘Happy be! Yours is a happy lot!’ 

It will have been noticed that in the Hafiz 
ruba’i no Book of Verses is mentioned. The 
book would not be an actual written manu- 
script; for the minstrel with the reed, and 
equally the host or lover, the saucy girl, and 
indeed, if you will believe this, any passer-by— 
they’d all know almost endless poems by heart. 
There is an enormous point in bringing that 
fact home to people, to England; for if the 
English men and women living in India, even 
if they showed no interest in the living litera- 
ture of the country (not to do is certainly a 
mistake)—if they’d only show the Indians 
something of their interest in English poetry, 
in French poetry, in Italian, they would not be 
the dreadfully unpopular creatures that they 
are; unpopular, because to an Oriental the 
human being who has no interest in poetry 
(Wordsworth would have understood this) 
hardly passes for one not barbarous. That is true. 

Let us return to the Book of Verses, or to the 


cot for home. In that kind of strophe that is 
called git’a, Mahmud bin 
Muhammad has: 


Two loaves, whether of wheat or barley corn, 
Two cloths, and whether they be new or 
_ worn, 
Four-cornered dwelling, a contented heart, 
No one to give command—‘From here 
depart!’ 
Are’ better, Yamin-ud-Din hath said for you 
Than pomp of Kaiqubad or Kaikhusru! 


This poet is better known as Ibn-i-Yamin. 
Another git’a, the author Abu’l-Hasan Balkhi, 
shows the darker side of their minds: 


The world, if there was smoke in grief, 
darkened would be ever. 

Search it, and find for feature chief, 
a wise man happy never! 


Rosen has this version of a ruba’i attributed to 
"Umar: 
I sawa bird sitting on the battlements of Tus, 
Holding before it the skull of Kaikavus. 
It said to the skull: ‘Woe to me, woe to me! 
Where is the din of the bells and where the 
sound of the drum?’ 


While Shadid al-Balkhi has: 
I spent a night in ruined Tus, and saw 
an owl perched where the cock was wont to 
crow. 


Asked of the news out of the desert’s maw, 
it said : “The news is woe, and woe, and woe!’ 


A FORGOTTEN NOVELIST—ALBERT SMITH 
By PHYLLIS HARTNOLL 


MONG the many medical students who 
have deserted .medicine for literature 
must be reckoned Albert Smith, a many-sided 
man of the nineteenth-century literary world 
whose novels are reminiscent of the works of 
Dickens, his senior by only four years. He is 
almost forgotten to-day, but his contemporaries 
thought highly of him, and he had a finger in 
many a literary pie, besides serving up most 
choice viands of his own garnishing for the 
literary and theatrical palates of his day. 


Smith, the son of a surgeon, was born at 
Chertsey in 1816, and was sent to the Merchant 
Taylors’ School, which he hated and ran away 
from, an episode that he made use of in one of 
his later novels, when Freddie, younger son of 
the hapless Scattergood family, is so bullied 
and beset by his schoolfellows that he takes to 
his heels, and turns up later in the country at’ 
a crucial moment for the plot, which he helps 
forward to a happy conclusion. But he too, like 
his prototype, has to go back to school, though 
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things are made easier for him by a removal to 
another house. 

From very early days Smith was fond of 
acting, and at the tender age of eleven was 
found giving imitations of Mathews at public 
dinners. He might have attempted thé stage, 
but parental compulsion forced him to walk 
the hospitals, in Paris and London. While at 
the Middlesex he again turned his experiences 
to good account by writing for the Medical 
Times a series of humorous sketches of hospital 
life, The Confessions of Jasper Buddle, a Dissecting 
Room Porter. This, and some articles which he 
wrote for Beniley’s Magazine, brought him to the 
notice of Punch, to which he contributed over 
a long period. 

These successes seemed to justify the young 
medico—he was then 25—in deserting his un- 
congenial career for the pleasures of the pen, 
and 1842 saw his first play, Blanche Heriot, 
produced at the Surrey, and his first novel 
serialized in Bentley's Magazine. This was The 
Adventures of Mr. Ledbury and his friend Jack 
Johnson, a picaresque novel in the style of 
Pickwick, embellished by 21 full-page etchings 
by the celebrated John Leech. The same artist 
illustrated The History of the Scattergood Family, 
to which belongs the unhappy Freddie men- 
tioned above. The father is a Micawber-ish 
character ‘who was always going to do every- 
thing soon, only he never did’. The elder son 
gets mixed up with a band of rough customers, 
and is befriended by ‘the celebrated dramatic 
author, Mr. Fogg’—one of the most amusing 
characters in the book—while the only girl, 
Clara, undergoes much humiliation as a gover- 
ness, in a situation reminiscent of that of Ruth 


Pinch in Martin Chuzzlewit. Indeed, Clara © 


resembles Ruth in many ways, notably in her 
gentle commonsense and in her devotion to her 
brother. 

Smith’s last two novels, which like many of 
Dickens’s were published in shilling monthly 
parts, were The Struggles and Adventures of 
Christopher Tadpole, which traces the life-history 
of the abandoned son of a nobleman through 
his unhappy childhood to his final assumption 
of his rightful titlke—a racy story, packed with 
incident, which combines much of the atmo- 
sphere of David Copperfield, Nicholas Nickleby, 
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and Martin Chuzzlewit, and is usually consi- 
dered Smith’s best work—and The Pottleton 
Legacy, the story of a fortune-hunter’s attempt 
to marry a girl for her money, which has a 
somewhat gloomy atmosphere comparable to 
that of Our Mutual Friend. , 

It is not surprising that Smith reminds one 
so constantly of Dickens. They belong, after 
all, to the same age, grew up in the same 
surroundings, and Smith must not only have 
read all Dickens’s works as they appeared, but 
was brought into contact with him, both 
through his brother Arthur Smith, who 
arranged and managed, among other things, 
Dickens’s Penny Readings, and by the adapta- 
tions which he made, at Dickens’s own request, 
of The Cricket on the Hearth and The Battle of 


‘Life. These were produced by the Keeleys at 


the Lyceum, and in the former the part of 
Bertha, the blind girl, was played by the 
Keeleys’ daughter, Mary, making her first 
appearance on the stage. Many years later 
Albert Smith married Mary, leaving her a 
widow in less than a year. 

The novels constitute the more solid part of 
Smith’s achievement, but he contributed to 
and edited a number of humorous papers, was 
dramatic critic of the Illustrated London News, 
wrote comic songs for John Parry, produced a 
number of pamphlets on questions of the day, 
such as ‘Why theatres are not supported’, 
edited a volume of fine sketches made in 
London by the French artist Gavarni, with 
accompanying essays by himself and other 
popular writers—a veritable panorama of 
London life at the time—and produced extra- 
vaganzas and burlesques for the Keeleys at the 
Lyceum. Incidentally, on one occasion he 
embroiled himself with Charles Kean, son of 
the great Edmund, then playing also at the 
Lyceum, by writing in some paper that ‘a 
patient audience endured the infliction of 
Charles Kean in Hamlet in the expectation of 
seeing the Keeleys in the afterpiece’. It must 
be remembered that theatre programmes were 
longer in those days, and more varied, includ- 
ing often a main play, a farce, a display of 
dancing, a concert, and a little operetta. 

Among Smith’s contributions to Punch was 
an amusing series called The History of Evening 
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Parties, which proved a great success when 
reprinted as a shilling book in Ward, Lock’s 
Comic Library. Embellished with drawings by 
Leech, it traced the course of a typical evening 
party, from the sending out of the invitations, 
through the preparations, the arrivals, the 
quadrilles, the old ladies’ whist, the amateur 
ballad-singing and the supper, to the snuffing 
of the last candle. Equally successful, but 
rarely to be found now, was a series of little 
books which Smith called his ‘Social Zoology’ 
and named in imitation of White’s Natural 
History .of Selbourne. Among them was The 
Natural History of the Gent, which sold 2,000 
copies on the day of publication, of the Flirt, of 
the Idler Upon Town, of Stuck-up People, and so 
on; but the best of them is undoubtedly The 
Natural History of the Ballet-Girl, which deserves 
a page to itself. The illustrations are Pollock’s 
fairies come to life, while the whole of the 
ranting, roaring, bloodthirsty melodrama of 
the nineteenth century is summed up in the 
description of Fitzball, that indefatigable pur- 
veyor of such strong meat, ‘who lives in a 
Wolf’s Glen, near the Murderer’s Road-side 
Cross, somewhere in Bohemia, and drinks a 
pint of blood from a skull, fasting, each morn- 
ing, and burns only blue fire in his grate’, and 
whose most fiendish inventions, says Smith, are 
the results of nightmares resulting from ‘a full 
evening meal of pork chops, Welsh rabbits, 
turnip-radishes and cocoa-nuts’, 

One would have thought that these multi- 
farious activities would have accounted for the 
whole of Albert Smith’s time, but in 1850, after 
a trip via Constantinople to the East, he broke 
out in a new direction, and gave a series of 
one-man entertainments. These were inaugu- 
rated at Willis’s Rooms by a so-called ‘lecture’ 
entitled The Overland Mail, really an amusing, 
and no doubt exaggerated, account of his 
journey to India, interspersed with topical 
songs and stories, and illustrated by some 
beautiful scenery specially painted by the 
famous scene-painter, William Beverley. 

This was so successful that for his second 
entertainment, The Ascent of Mont Blanc, Smith 
moved to The Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, which 
was fitted up like a series of Swiss chalets, with 
appropriate Swiss ornaments round the walls. 


The stage, too, was a Swiss chalet, from which 
Smith, described at the time as ‘a big, burly, 
well-bearded man . . . looking the picture of 
health and contentment’, emerged on the stroke 
of eight with a fine St. Bernard dog, and sat 
down at a small table, where he plunged into 
‘his discourse. From time to time a shutter in 
the chalet would roll up to display a brilliantly 
lighted piece of Alpine scenery, again painted 
by Beverley, who had accompanied Smith to 
Switzerland previously for this purpose. 

This simple entertainment, whose charm lay 
as much in its spontaneity and wit as in its 
actual material, took London by storm, and 
ranked with the Tower of London or Madame 
Tussaud’s as a thing to be seen by visitors. It 
lasted six years, and was patronized by the 
Royal Family. The Queen took her children 
to it in 1854, while later Smith was summoned 
both to Osborne and to Windsor. Clement 
Scott, the eminent dramatic critic, was taken 
to it in his early ’teens and says in his memoirs: 
‘There is no doubt that Albert Smith did 
ascend Mont Blanc, and at a time when the 
ascent was far more difficult than it is to-day. 
They say “he was dragged up to the top some- 
how”. At any rate, his account of the trip was 
vastly amusing. The room in which (he) lec- 
tured looked to me, so far as decorations were 
concerned, like a Swiss chalet. The entertainer 
came out of a side door, like a cuckoo out of a 
Swiss clock, perched himself in a corner, played 
popular tunes at a spinet, recounted his journey 
towards Switzerland on a Rhine steamer, and 
made us all roar with his intensely comic de- 
scription of the stories of the engineer with his 
grievances and his eternal pipe!’ 

After more than 2,000 repetitions Mont Blanc 
was withdrawn, and replaced by a similar 
‘lecture’ on China, which the author visited 
in 1858. The Egyptian Hall ‘was fitted up in 
Chinese fashion, and even the approaches to 
it showed tokens of the traveller’s latest trip, as 
the staircase walls were completely covered with 
imitation portmanteaus, trunks, and boxes, 
duly labelled with tickets corresponding with 
the Celestial places visited. There was also a 
separate exhibition of curiosities and odds and 
ends picked up in China.’ The stage itself was 
hidden by a wonderful act-drop, representing 
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a gigantic plate with the famous willow-pattern 
painted upon it. Small willow-pattern plates, 
with a portrait of the lecturer in the centre, 
were also sold in the hall at one shilling. It 
would be interesting to know if any have been 
preserved. There is no mention this time of 
scenery by Beverley, so perhaps he did not 
accompany Smith on his Chinese expedition. 
It was during the run of this entertainment 
that Smith married Mary Keeley, and it was 
his devotion to it, and to his public, that 
caused his death ten months later, for he con- 


tinued to appear as usual after a sharp attack 
of bronchitis, omitting merely the songs, until 
two days before his death. He was buried in 
Brompton Cemetery, and Sala, who had been 
employed as a lad by one of Smith’s news- 
papers, wrote of him as ‘our dear old friend— 
everybody’s friend, from the Queen of England 
to the humblest check-taker at the Egyptian 
Hall’, and indeed all contemporary references 
to Albert Smith show him as a kindly, pleasant- 
tempered, easy-going man, whose novels have 
lapsed into an undeserved oblivion. 


‘GREAT ACQUAINTANCE’ 
By MARY CRAIK 


ERE is a very clever essay in one of the 
books upstairs . . . about young girls who 


have been spoilt for home by great acquain- 
tance: The Mirror I think. I will look it out for 
you some day or other, because I am sure it 
will do you good.’ 

So says Mrs. Morland in Northanger Abbey to 
her daughter Catherine, who has been showing 
signs of restlessness and discontent on her 


return home after an eleven weeks’ absence 
spent partly at Bath and partly at ‘Northanger 
Abbey’ itself. ‘This admonition is prefaced by 
the remark: ‘I did not quite like, at breakfast, 
to hear you talk so much about the French 
bread at Northanger.’ 

Poor Catherine protests in vain that she does 
not care about the bread, and that her head 
does not run upon Bath—much—her mother, 
thoroughly alarmed by her ‘repining spirit’ 
hurries away to fetch the book in question. 

A short time ago I had the good fortune to 
come across a complete edition of the Mirror in 
three volumes at a second-hand bookshop, and 
in less time than it took Mrs. Morland (who 
was a quarter of an hour over it), I found in 
the first volume, dated 1779, the ‘very clever 
essay’ which was to do Catherine so much good. 
It was written in the form of a letter purporting 
to come from a certain ‘John Homespun’ who 
describes himself as a ‘plain country gentleman’ 
with a large family. Two of his daughters are 
suitably married to a squire and a clergyman 
respectively, but he still has four girls at home, 


and he complains bitterly to the Mirror of the 
ill effects on the two elder ones of a visit paid 
by them to a certain lady of quality in the 
county, whom they had met by chance. On 
their return, they were so altered outwardly 
and inwardly that their behaviour threatened 
to ruin the happiness of their home. Not for 
them the simple pleasures of Blind Man’s Buff 
in the evenings, or a quiet game of Loo for 
cherry-stones, but they must needs play apart 
at a game of cards ‘that none of us knows any- 
thing about’ for money too! Instead of getting 
up at 7, breakfasting at 9, dining at 3, supping 
at 8, and being in bed by 10, they would lie in 
bed until noon, breakfast at 1, dine at 6, sup at 
11, and not be in bed until 3 a.m. As a conse- 
quence they had lost their rosy complexions 
and sparkling eyes. They had also learnt to 
dress their hair so elaborately that their father’s 
little dining-parlour was not high enough for 
them to stand upright in. Any remonstrance 
on his part was met with the reply that ‘that 
was the only “head”, “complexion”, “custom”, 
or what not at Lady ——’s. And that is not all. 
Mr. Homespun, “though of a pliant temper”’ 
(his own words) was put into a passion one day 
by his daughter Elizabeth, who would now not 
allow any of her family to address her as Betty, 
remarking that it was fanatical to find fault with 
card-playing on a Sunday’; and by Sophia 
‘gravely asking her brother-in-law, the clergy- 
man, whether he had not some doubts of the 
soul’s immortality!’ 
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Mrs. Morland may not have had time to 
read the complete story of the Homespuns in 
the Mirror or she would probably have been 
reassured. For Miss Elizabeth Homespun, at 
any rate, is brought to see the error of her ways 
when she goes on a visit to relations in Edin- 
burgh and meets the ‘great lady’ again. They 
had kept up a friendly correspondence ever 
since the visit, but now Lady makes it quite 
clear that she has no use for the acquaintance 
of an ‘humble friend’ like Miss Homespun in 
a gay town. The girl’s eyes are soon opened, 
and she wisely resolves to have nothing more 
to do with Lady ——. Her resolution is helped 
by the attentions of a young man, her uncle’s 
business partner, whom she begins to think ‘far 
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more genteel than she had thought him at 
first’. So all ends well. 

Good ‘Janeites’ will remember that when 
Mrs. Morland returned with the first volume 
of the Mirror Mr. Henry Tilney had arrived 
for the express purpose of offering his hand 
and heart to Catherine, and so rendered her 
reading of it unnecessary. But how many girls 
of the period were given the story of the 
Homespuns as an object lesson I wonder? The 
situation could not have been saved for every 
one of them by the timely arrival of a 
desirable young man. Let us hope therefore 
that it taught the less fortunate of them to avoid 
such dangerous topics in the family circle as 
French bread and the immortality of the soul. 


Discussion reported by GUY BOAS 


hes Association’s Educational Discussion 
held on 28 April in the Alliance Hall was 
continued there on 1 December, when, both 
morning and afternoon, a further keen discus- 
sion took place on the problems of the teaching 
and examining of English. The value of this 
conference lay in the amount of attention 
which was given to new possibilities a 
than to the traversing of old and well-w 
ground. 

A start was made by considering the eternal 
conundrum of English Grammar. It was 
agreed that the present indeterminate and un- 
co-ordinated condition of this aspect of English 
in the schools was highly unsatisfactory. No 
two schools necessarily agree even on the 
terms used in teaching grammar, nor is there 
any uniformity between schools as to the 
amount of time to be devoted to grammar 
study. In some cases grammar is made a fetish, 
while elsewhere teachers, recognizing that in a 
living language like English, grammar rules 
cannot be classified, as in the case of dead 
languages, ignore technical treatment alto- 
gether, and are content so long as their pupils 
express themselves lucidly and with reasonable 
grace. The best thing the Association could do, 
especially if no other authoritative body will 
undertake it, would be to issue an up-to-date 


pamphlet clarifying the nature and require- 
ments of English Grammar, and stating the 
minimum which teachers and pupils alike 
should master. Amusement was caused by the 
submission to the audience ofa recent grammar 
question set in a London University School 
Certificate paper, with the result that almost 
as many different and contradictory answers 
were voiced in the Hall as there were English- 
teaching members present. 

Much interest was shown in the desirability 
or otherwise of introducing an oral test in Eng- 
lish at the Certificate stage, a majority of two 
to one being in favour of this innovation. It 
was recognized that in addition to the practical 
difficulties (though these are probably exag- 
gerated) certain objections as regards policy 
exist. Allowance would have to be made for 
disadvantages of social background and of 
accents varying in different parts of the country, 
and any danger of encouraging artificial elocu- 
tion would have to be strenuously avoided. 
The last danger was illustrated by a member 
who quoted the i inquiry of a pupil, ‘Do you 
want my poetry voice or my ordinary voice?’ 
But when everything possible had been urged 
against an oral test, the majority were in favour 
of letting each Certificate candidate be heard 
speaking some prose or poetry, by which the 


candidate’s appreciation of the spirit of the 
words could be judged better than merely by 
literary work, and in order to secure a higher 
standard of audibility which in later life would 
prove so great an asset. The point was also 


‘made that such an oral test might well be allied 


to intelligence tests, which are increasingly in 
favour in modern education. 

The attempt to test a sense of style in the 
Certificate was almost universally condemned. 
Such a test is appropriate only for a very few 
pupils specially gifted at such an early age with 
a literary sense. In the case of most candidates 
the test is a sheer waste of time, and is calcu- 
lated to encourage either priggishness, char- 
latanism, or despair. The Higher School Eng- 
lish tests, especially of London University, 
came in for severe criticism. One member 
described the results as ‘the only lottery out- 
side the Irish Free State’. The papers were 
considered by many to be overcrowded—either 
fewer questions or more papers should be set-— 
and much complaint was made of lack of uni- 
formity in the marking. An exacting standard 
should be required on fewer books, and the 
choice of books should be constantly and 
rigorously examined to ensure that they are as 
appropriate as possible. Again it was urged, as 
in the previous Discussion, that a special list of 
books making an appeal to scientific candidates 
who present English as a subsidiary subject 
should be included. 

Two positive suggestions outside the subject 
of particular examinations were then offered 
of a general nature. One, that the Association 
should consider producing a periodical publi- 
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cation in which the abundant technical prob- 
lems of English teaching could be discussed. 
Secondly, that in view of the extreme difficulty 
of examining English satisfactorily, and with 
no disrespect to English examiners past and 
present, some technical training should be 
provided for examiners who undertake this 
highly responsible and baffling work. 

Finally, the conference returned to the Certi- 
ficate paper’, to astonish, alarm, and congratu- 
late itself by considering something entirely 
novel and daring. Why: not allow, among alter- 
native questions, those candidates who can draw, 
or are musical, to show their gifts, by including 
invitations to illustrate in pen and ink the 
literature they have been reading (indeed, why 
should not a paint-box be taken into the 
examination room as well as geometrical in- 
struments?); and why should questions on 
musical aspect of literature be excluded, seeing 
that music plays so great a part in Shakespeare, 
for instance, and since Plato himself postulated 
from the start that the arts are one? Let it 
never be forgotten that English is an art, and 
art means enjoyment, and if we must examine 
on an art, let us allow for as much enjoyment 
as we can possibly and ingeniously devise. 
With this stimulating discovery the conference, 
which had been especially indebted to the 
views of Sir Arthur Hall and of Professor 
Niblett of University College, Hull, to the 
realism as experienced examiners of Mr. 
Maurice Wollman and Mr. Oxtoby, and to the 
enthusiasm for oral work of Mrs. McWilliam, 
concluded on a note of enterprise and ad- 
venture. 


POVERTY, POETRY, AND PLAYS 


OUGH many events may happen be- 
tween the writing and the publication of 
these Notes, I fear there is not much chance, 
in the interval, of our discovering great new 
riches in the shape of plays. The underlying 
truth is that victory has found us desperately 
poor in almost everything that goes to the 
making of them. The men and women who 
matter have, for the most part, been busy about 
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other things for the past five years. We are too 
poor to build houses—let alone theatres. Much 
that helps to adequate presentation is still 
rationed to such an extent that, in a small 
company, if an actress or ballerina wants to 
appear in a muslin dress, all she can do is to 
get hold of some old rag and wash it herself so 
as to look tolerably clean. Given a heaven-sent 
genius, these things can, of course, be gladly 
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endured. But heaven-sent geniuses do not grow 
on every tree. When a rewarding success does 
arrive, it is taxed to the hilt. The Treasury is, 
quite naturally, just as hungry for money as 
the people from whom its funds have to be 
requisitioned. A revision of the entertainment- 
tax is a promise of the Spring. Any modifica- 
tion of the present ludicrous state of affairs will 
be, most certainly, welcome. It is understood 
that the war-time scheme of encouraging cul- 
ture will be transformed. The Arts Council 
will survive; but the Three Blind Mice’s list of 
tax-free plays is to be abandoned—despite its 
inclusion of Charley’s Aunt and Maria Marten! 
With a simple taxing of profits, Whitehall is 
giving up all pretensions to artistic judgement. 
It just wants the theatre’s money. The rest 
can look after itself. 

Yet, in the irony of things, there mever was 
a time when so large a public were so eager for 
the living theatre—and not only so, but for the 
best the living theatre can give. They throng 
to the Old Vic revivals at the New. They 
began bombarding Covent Garden for seats 
directly its re-opening was announced. They 
will crowd to anything that has the glimmer of 
a novel idea in it or the memory of an old one. 
Throughout the kingdom more than 220 reper- 
tory theatres are finding a response to drama 
from a generation for which the whole thing is 
something new and wonderful. This is hap- 
pening in towns where nothing representing 
the better side of our theatre has been seen 
from professional sources for twenty years or so. 
A good instance is‘that of Hebden Bridge, the 
little Yorkshire town between Halifax and 
Bradford, familiar to Bronté students. Here is 
to be found normally nothing except a few 
factories and shops and the wind-swept moor, 
with its ‘wuthering heights’, known as such to 
the people there without any literary reference. 
‘Wuthering’ is a Yorkshire word for the kind of 
‘weather’ they get. The Hebden Bridge Ama- 
teur Dramatic Society has recently celebrated 
its silver jubilee with a presentation of Laurence 
Housman’s Jacob and Esau. This production 
put the play itself to shame by its earnest faith 
and determined efficiency. Every member of 
the company—and of the stage-and-theatre 
staff—is a worker at bench or counter. The 


* society itself was started just after the last war 


with a capital of £4. Such is the spirit of those 
simple-hearted but hard-headed Yorkshire folk 
that, in the little town of some 7,000 souls, over 
goo had to be turned away from the first per- 
formance of the Housman play. I was myself 
among the fortunate early-comers. It breaks 
my heart to confess that I did not find Jacob 
and Esau one of Housman’s best, or quite 
worthy either of its theme or of Hebden 
Bridge’s devotion. All the more honour to the 
audience and to the players, who were con- 
scious of the play’s shortcomings, but had 
chosen it as the best available and gave it 
everything they had! 

. This is just one instance of a kind of thing 
which is happening all over the country, from 


- Cornwall to Caithness—an expression of the 


desire of plain, working people for something 
better than the average twice-nightly leg-show 
or Hollywood ‘glamour’-film. As against this 
heroic small-town spirit, theatres in the West 
End and larger cities have enjoyed a spell of 
almost unexampled box-office prosperity, with 
a headlong rush for cheery revivals and for 
spectacular and light musical pieces of a fami- 
liar kind. A big gamble can still make money 
when prices can be put up to leave a margin. 
beyond the tax. But the official enforcement of 
this policy cannot be said to help much where 
fresh and struggling effort is concerned. Where 
are the new plays, and of what sort are they? 
We have had a few popular war-plays, like 
John Patrick’s The Hasty Heart; but they hardly 
inspire a conviction that a great new drama is 
on its way. Obvious faults are pardoned for | 
want of anything more satisfactory. We have 
had, it is true, one outstanding success in a play 
of high and intelligent aim—Ronald Duncan’s 
This Way to the Tomb! It has been filling the 
little Mercury theatre, and has been the main 
attraction of Martin Browne’s valiant effort 
to bring a spirit of poetry into our modern 
theatre. There is no question that This Way to 
the Tomb! is an extremely fascinating piece of 
work. Like its companion in Mr. Browne’s 
repertory—Anne Ridler’s The Shadow Factory— 
it challenges the old idea that a poetic play 
must deal with a remote period and be written 
in solid blank verse. In This Way to the Tomb! 
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Mr. Duncan gives what appears to be a mix- 


-ture of St. Anthony of Padua, the Franciscan, 


who flourished in the thirteenth century, and 
St. Anthony of Thebes, who underwent his 
famous temptations in the Egyptian desert 
nearly a thousand years before. Then our 
author passes to a wholly modern skit upon 
American club-ritual, on and off the radio, 
bringing his St. Anthony back as an unrecog- 
nized old beggar. In this and in The Shadow 
Factory, which is a wholly modern study of 
soulless labour-organization, the element of 
poetry is just a carefully rhythmic treatment 
of certain passages, mostly of a serious order. 
What the rhythm exactly is cannot—and, 


“indeed, need not—be guessed by the casual 


listener. Whether we are going to get any 
lasting tradition out of this idea of a poetic 
play I am not quite sure. ‘Free verse’ was 
always a stupid definition for stupid people. 
Verse cannot be completely ‘free’, or it ceases 


_ to be verse. Everything written to be spoken 


on a stage must have rhythm of some sort. It 
has to be spoken with a particular variation of 
pitch and speed. Possibly we have not quite 


done with the Greek and French iambic and __ 


English blank verse—which Shakespeare could 
make triumphantly trochaic and dactylic in a 
line like: ‘Friends! Romans! Countrymen! 
Lend me your ears!’ It would be too long a 
task to trace how far these metres came into 
use for the actor’s memory and ease of speech, 
and how far they did so for the musical and 
dramatic effect upon an audience. Certain it 
is that nearly all remembered lines in drama 
are poetry. Take that famous line in Henry 
Arthur Jones’s The Silver King: ‘O God, put 
back Thy universe, and give me yesterday!’ 
The opening spondees and the two dactyls, and 
the trochee and unaccented syllables between, 
have a haunting power. In the Mercury plays, 
full of cleverness as they are—perhaps too full 
for the simplicity of the subject in the case of 


This Way to the Tomb!—one cannot claim that 
the appeal to memory is very noticeably 
achieved. I do not myself happen to remember 
a single line of either. This was not so with the 
old blank-verse plays. I recall, for example, 
being particularly struck by a line in Henry 
Hamilton’s robust and romantic, but otherwise 
unambitious adaptation, The Three Musketeers. 
‘Why then, if so,’ said D’Artagnan, ‘I will dis- 
dain the earth and walk on air.’ On looking 
up the script I found that, just at this point, the 
author had broken into blank verse. However 
welcome new experiment may be, there does 
seem to lurk in the familiar blank-verse rhythm 
something that is either characteristic of our 


national temperament or in some other way 


useful to our drama. Shakespeare must have 
found this so, like Marlowe and the other 
Elizabethans. All Dryden’s rhymed heroics 
failed to supersede the ‘mighty line’ for any 
length of time. Even Boucicault could use it to 
some purpose. Who that heard them will ever 
forget the lines Irving used to speak as the 
rascally old king in Louis XI to Martin Harvey 
as the gay young Dauphin: 

‘Three kingdoms, boy, would sit upon this 

head 
As light as that silk cap on thine?!’ 


Apart from Mr. Browne’s spirited adventure, 
I must confess to have come across little that 
has stirred my blood in the productions forth- 
coming up to the time of writing since the last 
issue of English. The lack of technique among 
the young dramatists who have been through 
the war makes good ideas and frequently lively 
talk ineffectual—as in Jan de Hartog’s Skipper 
Next to God and The Death of a Rat. No play of 
the past season has made one feel instinctively 
that it is an addition to the classics. But there 
is, atoms permitting, plenty of time. Even in 
this Pandora’s box, hope still survives! 


S. R. LITTLEWOOD 
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English Literature in the Earlier Seventeenth Century, 
1600-1660. By Doucias Buso. Oxford: at 
the Clarendon Press. Pp. viii+622. 215. net. 
It will, I hope, seem specially fitting that as 

one of the dwindling band of contributors to 

the Cambridge History of English Literature 1 

should salute and welcome in English this first 

published volume of the Oxford History of English 

_ Literature. It is from the pen of Professor 

Douglas Bush of Harvard, whose work is already 

favourably known in this country. It is of 

interest to note that the Oxford History makes 

' its bow with a product of American scholar- 

ship. Somewhat similarly in an early volume 

of the Cambridge History appeared the much 
debated chapter on Piers Plowman by Professor 

Manly of Chicago. Thus the titular respon- 

sibility of ‘the most noble and most equal 

sisters, the Universities’ (in Ben Jonson’s phrase) 
does not extend to the provenance of all the con- 
tents of their two Histories. And of the two dis- 
tinguished general editors of the Oxford History 
one was nurtured not by the Isis but the Cam. 
It may be said at once that this (so to speak) 
academic ‘U.N.O.’ has furnished in Professor 
Bush’s volume fully ‘satisfying and refreshing 
first-fruits. With the one highly important 
exception of the Drama, which is reserved for 
separate treatment, the book covers the mani- 
fold aspects of the period under survey includ- 
ing some that are not primarily literary. For 
in addition to the opening chapter on “The 

Background of the Age’ there are others on the 

political, scientific, and religious thought. This 

is in accord with the general plan of the 

History not to ‘neglect the other arts’ and to be 


a record of ‘ideas’, so far as they assist the 


understanding of literature. In these chapters 
and in such others as ‘Popular Literature and 
Translations’ and ‘Essays and Characters’ 
Professor Bush displays a familiarity with minor 
and out-of-the-way publications akin to that 
which we associate with the well-nigh legen- 
dary omniscience of George Saintsbury. And 
like Saintsbury he can call upon his intimate 
knowledge of the classics for purposes of com- 
parison and illumination. An example may be 
quoted from his comments on Samson Agonistes: 
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The opening soliloquy, the pervasive 
strain of philosophic ratiocination, and the 
characterization of Dalila remind us of Euri- 
pides. The constant use of dramatic irony 
. . . the treatment of the chorus and of the 
denouement, and the subjecting of the hero’s 
will to a series of tests, are mainly Sopho- 
clean. The limitation of actors and plot, the 
dominance of the protagonist, and the pro- 
phetic fervour and passion for righteousness 
which animate the whole, are in the vein of 
Aeschylus. 


Such an analogy between the Biblical theme of 
Samson and parallels from Attic tragedy springs 
from Professor Bush’s view of Milton as ‘the 
last great exponent of Christian humanism in 
its historical continuity, the tradition of clas- 
sical reason and culture fused with Christian 
faith which had been the main line of European 
development.’ .Throughout the chapter on 
Milton—the only one devoted to a single 
figure—this conception is expounded and illus- 
trated, culminating in what, in my opinion, is a 
masterly vindication of Paradise Lost against 
some recent detractors. Thus the charge of 
monotonous elevation of style is directly 
countered. ‘Standing before the altar, as 
Milton habitually stood, he would have been 
profane if he had not worn his singing robes. 
. . . We can hardly imagine the gap there 
would be in English poetry, or in our own 
experience, if Paradise Lost were not there.’ » 
Professor Bush attributes the depreciation of 
Milton to the defeatism of the period, 1918-39, 
to which ‘the naturalistic passion and irrespon- 
sibility of Donne appealed much more than a 
passion for order and righteousness. . . . It was 
about 1920-5 that he became the idol and 
shibboleth of intellectual poets, critics, and 
undergraduates.’ Professor Bush is somewhat 
hampered in dealing with Donne by the fact 
that most of his satirical and amatory poems 
seem to have been written before 1600, which 
indeed in general has not much significance as 
a literary sign-post. But while recognizing 
Donne’s unique quality and influence, and 
noting Dr. Johnson’s blindness to the essentials 
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of the metaphysical genius, he would not place 
him as a poet on the supreme level to which 
he has been exalted, and from which he sees 
signs already of his partial descent. On the 
other hand, in some subtly analytical pages he 
gives a peculiarly intimate picture of Donne in 
the pulpit, where ‘his spark of the burning‘*in- 
tensity of Paul and Augustine’ mingles with his 
sense of ‘the pressure, and the fascination of the 
mundane world’. 

Another of the pioneers of the metaphysical 
school, George Chapman, finds in the Professor 
an ardent advocate. To him Chapman’s Iliad 
and Odyssey are not merely translations but 
‘among the great heroic poems in the English 
tongue’. For Chapman the Homeric heroes 
were personifications of the sublime virtues of 
his own Stoic creed, and his additions to the 
original epics, often expressed in figurative 
conceits, largely sprang from this intense con- 
viction. 

Of an even greater translation, the Author- 
ized Version of the Bible, compared with later 
more literal renderings, Professor Bush suc- 
cinctly says ‘Whatever the shortcomings of the 
old version, it may be doubted if modern 
accuracy has led more souls to heaven’. The 
turn for epigram, of which this is an example, 
enlivens many a page. Thus Bacon’s Essays are 
consigned to the category of ‘admired books 
rather than among the well thumbed and be- 
loved. Everyone has read them but no one is 

_ever found reading them.’ Herrick is to be 
called ‘not so much a son as a daughter of Ben’. 

The book is rounded off with over two 
hundred pages of five-column chronological 
tables and bibliography. Even with its lucid 
and often lively style, its weighty and allusive 
scholarship is likely to be more fully appre- 
ciated by students than by the general reader. 
In any case, with the present volume, the 
Oxford History of English Literature makes a most 
auspicious start. With changes of design and 
arrangement it will embody the additional 
research and altered perspective of the last 
thirty years, while the Cambridge History will 
remain representative of the scholarship and 
critical taste of the last period before the world 
wars. 


F. S. BOAS” 
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The Frontiers of Drama. By Una Exu1s-FeERmor. 
Methuen. 8s. 6d. 
This is a book for which one feels justified in 

using the word fascinating: people interested in 

Shakespeare’s plays, Samson Agonistes, poetic 

drama, and the best of modern plays, will not be 

content to read it once but will turn again and 
again to a chapter here and a paragraph or 
concentrated footnote there. It is not an easy 
book. No book searching for those theories 
which underlie the work of great dramatists 
can be easy, if it is a good book. But when its 
goodness—its wide knowledge and its sensi- 
tiveness—exists as obviously as it exists here, its 
difficulty is as obviously worth all the attention 
we can give it. 

Dr. Ellis-Fermor’s theme is stated as a 
theme concerned with the fringes only of 
drama: 


It is . . . the picture of a conflict, now 
between form and some stubborn content 
that resists inclusion, now between the 
dramatic process and the limitations of a 
medium that is nevertheless essential . . . a 
study . . . of certain plays which achieve ‘of 
all things not impossible the most difficult’. 


The theme stated, that is, is exemplified in a 
discussion of instances, a discussion of Shake- 
speare’s history plays, Troilus and Cressida, 
Samson Agonistes, certain plays of Aeschylus, 
Ibsen, and so on. But I think it is true that the 
best things in the discussion of the instances are 
fairly independent of the theme of the book: 
the plays chosen for fullest discussion are chosen 
because they show a transcending of limitation, 
but Dr. Ellis-Fermor is ‘insensibly drawn’ to 
treat everything that is in them. 

In so far as limitation is agreed to exist, not 
everybody will agree with Dr. Ellis-Fermor’s 
explanations of how it is overcome. Take, for 
instance, Shakespeare’s history plays. The 
limitation Dr. Ellis-Fermor sees here is the 
limitation entailed when you try to put into 
plays what looks as if it would go best into an 
epic. And she sees Shakespeare as transcend- 
ing this limitation by centring everything not 
in a single hero (as an epic would), but in an 
idea, the idea of kingship at its best. One can- 
not help asking whether an idea is the sort of 
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agent on which a great dramatist is likely to 
rely for the unification of his play. Is not the 
obvious and most reliable agent what Dr. 
Johnson would have called ‘Nature’, that is, 
the primary human emotions, thinking, willing 
and so on ‘to which every bosom returns an 
echo’, the primary human stuff as seen and — 
by one man, (in this instance) Shak 

If limitation does exist (Shakespeare = ce 
himself aware of one kind of it, in the choruses 
of Henry V) is not any sense of limitation 
swallowed up, not in an idea of kingship, so 
much as in the sense of what Matthew Arnold 
called ‘the pell mell of men and women in 
Shakespeare’s plays’, that is, in the hundreds of 
dramatis personae, ranging from named kings 
to named carriers, all of whom (pretty nearly) 
convince us of their humanity, their Shake- 
spearean humanity, the moment their mouth 
is opened for them by an actor, and sometimes 
even. before that, sometimes even when the 
play is merely read? On her first page, Dr. Ellis- 
Fermor describes the characteristic material for 
great drama as ‘Strong passions . . . love, hate, 
ambition, jealousy’, and she notes these as 
material we wrongly tend to think essential. 
But is not our tendency that way the result of 
a sure instinct, and are not the history plays 
great mainly in so far as Shakespeare has 
strengthened the passions of their men and 
women? He is certainly concerned with the 
idea of kingship: how thoroughly Dr. Ellis- 
Fermor brilliantly demonstrates. But the unity 
of the history plays is the sort of unity we get in 
a big family: all its members are human beings 
like the rest of men, but they all have a touch 
of ‘family resemblance’ because they hone oe 
same creator. 

When Dr. Ellis-Fermor comes to Troilus iad 
Cressida things are different. It is a play 
designed not for ‘the vulgar’, whom we know 
never clapper-clawed it, but for an intellectual 
audience, perhaps for an Inns of Court audi- 
ence since its cast requires so many handsome 
heroes. In a play which is narrow in its appeal, 
if we compare its appeal to that of the history 
plays, Dr. Ellis-Fermor finds what I think she 
likes most in plays: their poetry. and their 
philosophy. In this play she finds these ele- 
ments predominant and superabundant, and 
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the result is that she gives us the best essay ever 
written on Troilus and Cressida. 
GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


The Life of George S. Gordon, 1881-1942. By 
M. G. G. With an Introduction by Lorp 
Hauirax. Oxford Univ. Press. 10s. 6d. 
Gordon died at the age of sixty-one. The 

death of a scholar of that age can seldom have 

made so many persons think, ‘But he should 
have lived for twenty years more!’ He did not 
die in order to enrich other, older, men’s lives, 
but we older men have received that enrich- 
ment. That is the measure of our debt to 

M. G. G. She gave us the Letters in 1943, and 

now here is her Life. 

It is G. G.’s Life: it is also, in a measure, 
Oxford’s. When Gordon, finding in Leeds the 
same kind of audience of a lecture that he had 
known in Glasgow, before going to Oriel, he 
was again the man, to put it so, who at the 
earlier date had written from Oxford: ‘Some 
slight occasional signs of interested approval 
or disapproval . . . would probably paralyse 
the don at first, . . .”. Another time he had 
written: ‘That well-bred indifference of the 
Oxford audience is the most killing thing I 
know to any latitude and glory of speech.’ 

If I may insist on it, there is need to empha- 
size the lesson of this passage on p. 33: ‘When 
Gordon was in Paris he “‘never felt so much 
alive, or so much a part of the world which 
works and does everything”’. In Oxford he had 
been shut in behind spiked gates and barred 
windows.’ That was during his undergraduate 
days; later, when he had been editing the 
Oxford Magazine for a term Godley sent him 
this word of commendation: ‘I am glad to 
think your organ will still provide an outlet for 
scurrility when advisable. . . . I hope the young 
and ardent will hurl themselves into the battle, 


_ and not consider these wranglings as unworthy 


of their consideration as they too often do. As 
for the Mag. itself, last term it said what it 
thought i in a way that recalled its best tradi- 
tion. . . . It was very comforting to those who 
were surfeited with a diet of eulogy (no doubt 
well deserved) and official reticence.’ 
Gordon’s time of study in Paris, before he 
began his teaching in Oxford, was not so en- 


tirely ‘born’ of the conversation with Firth, at 
the dinner in Oriel given by ‘old Phelps’, as the 
Life relates, or not as Gordon told me. This 
was how Cannon of the Clarendon Press, sum- 
moning him, told him that ‘they’ proposed that 
R. W. Chapman should join him under that 
publishers’ roof, ‘while you, Gordon, we think, 
ought to go for a year to Paris, and read in the 
Sorbonne’. Gordon told me that, adding that 
it interested him to know how closely the older 
men in Oxford observe the young men as they 
pass through. If I may now begin to ramble, 
which sooner or later I am afraid I shall, I was 
told that story by Gordon, whilst picnicking 
with him and others in a spot near Askrigg in 
Wensleydale. There also he spoke of the Letters 


of Lamb, reminding me, if I had needed to be . 


reminded, of the lovely bit in the letter to Man- 
ning about his seeing, in Pekin, to there being 
a public library there. ‘Of course,’ added 
Lamb (I quote from memory), ‘one can read 
at home, but then who knows that one does?’ 
Gordon had the keenest relish of such a turn 
of wit in a letter: the nearest that I know to it, 
in his own letters or speech, arose out of the 
fight against jargon (p. 39): Gordon’s articles, 


‘in the Mag., had the desired effect of ‘exciting 


correspondence, controversy and collection of 
examples’—desired; for, knew Gordon, ‘the’ 
more a thing is collected, the rarer it becomes’. 
Might not that have come from Lamb? 

Mention of Lamb reminds me of Florence 
Nixon: she comes into this book, but only as 
that person to whom the letter was written 
from which something is quoted. She comes 
into one of Gordon’s letters to me as a woman 
described, and I could wish this review could 
make the words (they won’t, I know: they 
can’t) as well known as if they were to be read 
in the Letters or the Life. ‘Miss Nixon’, he 
wrote, ‘is the likest to Mary Lamb of all the 
women I’ve ever known.’ Higher praise than 
that cannot be given a woman, unless it can be 
said that she is the likest to Joan of Arc of all 
the women one has known. Q,, if I may bring 
in another of Miss Nixon’s many donnish corre- 
spondents, standing in the middle of his room 
in Jesus, as he often did when talking, and look- 
ing hard at me for emphasis, once said of her: 
‘A most remarkable woman!’ 
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One of my times with Gordon we walked 
through some London streets, he then on his 
way to see Mrs. Andrew Lang; for he was to 
write about her husband for the D.WV.B. He 
talked of the papers in R. W. C.’s ‘Portrait of 
a Scholar’. It contains an account of that 
great Greek scholar, Ingram Bywater, and 
some other essays. “The other papers’, said 
Gordon, ‘compare with the Portrait as water- 
colours do with a masterpiece in oils.’ I agreed, 
needless to say. 

Having my life-work in India; knowing 
Gordon, too, to be at all times much an over- 
worked man, I was one to write to him as few 
times as possible: I was, so, one of his lesser 
friends, or even not to be counted as of the 
number. Yet, few as our meetings were, this 
was given me strongly as an impression: that 
because of his much greater interest in human 
beings and their ways than in books, even the 
most loved, and because of the sensitiveness of 
his reaching-out sympathy (that is a clumsy 
expression, I know), Gordon would be a dif- 
Serent person to a score of other people. That 
means, as he would show his mind and charac- 
ter and nature differently to A, B, C, from his 
sense of their difference from each other and 
from all others, so, for a complete record of him 
there would have to be a pooling of letters, 
more than in the Letters, stories, remembered 
talk, &c. I know that we reading-men desire 
too many books, and many too long; perhaps 
because reading is the only mental job we are 
fairly good at; but of G. S. G. could too much 
be written? Miss Nixon and I, still correspond- 
ing, if we mention him, and how should we 
not? do not use his name, but ‘our Hero’. That 
is a measure of the affection Gordon inspired 
in two who were of the ‘outer circle’ ; no ‘bull’s- 
eye’ intimates. 

J. A. CHAPMAN 


Charles Dickens. By Dame UNA Pore-HENNESSY. 

Chatto & Windus. ats. 

It is just thirty years since George Saintsbury 
in the Cambridge History of English Literature 
enumerated those faults of Charles Dickens ‘to 
which critics find it their duty to object most 
strongly’ and then added, with a characteristic 
pounce, that those very critics ‘not unfrequently 
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read him for choice again and again’. The 
three intervening decades have been marked 
by many changes in taste and opinion; few 
writers of the younger school take Dickens the 
craftsman seriously enough to pay him the 
compliment of objecting to anything in his 
- novels, and fewer still are either willing or able 
to read those novels for pleasure, or to regard 
them otherwise than as well-meant but rather 
hazy propaganda in the interests of ‘the dis- 
inherited’. In the novelist himself, vivid and 
enigmatic creature though he was, it is the 
mode to see either a reformer to whom, in Lord 
Shaftesbury’s words, ‘God had given a general 
retainer against all suffering and oppression’, 
or a debunked Victorian whose private life in 


his later years is now known to have been far . 


from what the Queen or Prince Albert would 
have commended. 

Ever since the publication of the Nonesuch 
edition of The Letters of Charles Dickens in 1938, 
and the detonation of Gladys Storey’s delayed- 
action bomb a year later, it has been obvious 
that a new biography must follow. Many 
Dickens enthusiasts, deprecating the tardy 
revelation of l’affaire Ternan, have waited with 
some degree of anxiety to learn who the bio- 
grapher would be. When the name of Dame 


Una Pope-Hennessy went up on the board no_ 


one familiar with her previous books can have 
failed to rejoice, or to nourish the liveliest 
anticipations of good things in store. The good 
things in her Charles Dickens are indeed many, 
and are indeed very good; but such anticipa- 
tions often carry in themselves little seeds of 
disappointment, and some of her most appre- 
ciative readers will feel, as they lay the book 
down, that it is not, after all, the perfect, the 
completely satisfying work of their perhaps 
too-sanguine expectations. 

In the matter of Dickens’s domestic diffi- 
culties it is improbable that any future bio- 
grapher will be able to improve upon the 
account given here. Dame Una handles every 
aspect of the question with nicely balanced 
. courage and compassion, and it is in these 

chapters that she demonstrates most frequently 
her flair for the felicitous phrase, as when she 
writes of Dickens’s ‘terrifying exhibitionism’, 
his ‘unusual psychological make-up’. It is, 
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however, going a little too far to say that ‘as far 
as Forster -was concerned Ellen Ternan did not 
exist’, for by publishing the Will in which she 
figures as a legatee he provided the world with 
a pointer and puzzled more than one student 
long before Kate Perugini’s posthumous reve- 
lation provided the answer to their questions. 
‘The name of Ellen Lawless Ternan stands first 
on the list of legatees, and the sum of her legacy 
was what Mr. Gargery would have called ‘a 
cool thou’. 

The plan of the book is in some ways rather 
irregular. More time and space might surely 
have been conceded to that brief, pregnant 
Chatham period, charmingly described by 
Forster yet here handled so hastily that we hear 
nothing of the ‘very queer small boy’ who 
dreamed of living some day in Gadshill House, 
and the dream itself is mentioned only casually 
three hundred pages farther on. Some readers 
quite free from any morbid interest in the 
gloomier functions of Mrs. Gamp and Mr. 
Mould_may also feel that the chronicle of 
Dickens’s last hours might with advantage 
have been less meagre. 

Of Charles Dickens the man Dame Una has 
given us the first full and faithful presentment 
from every angle. As we watch him, a flamboy- 
ant, exuberant, perturbed, and unpredictable 
figure, flaring across the Victorian firmament, 
we cannot but be grateful for the skill and 
sympathy brought to bear upon the making 
of this ‘movietone’. It is only when we turn 
from ‘Charles’—as she likes to call him—to his 
works that we realize where it is that an other- 
wise admirable biography falls short of our 
expectations. Plot in a story by Dickens is as 
unimportant as argument in a play by Shake- 
speare: why, then, when we look for a fresh 
critical approach, a new illumination of some 
favourite character, should we be fobbed off 
with rather savourless and perfunctory synop- 
ses? If these were uniformly accurate they 
would still be superfluous: but the dyed-in- 
grain Dickensian will learn with surprise that 
Little Em’ly was not Ham Peggotty’s cousin 
but his-sister, and that Dombey and Son opens 
with Mr. Dombey receiving congratulations on 
the birth of his son from Mrs. Chick and Miss 
Tox: he will lament that Mrs. Sparsit, née 
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Powler, should not figure among the dramatis 
personae of Hard Times or: Maypole Hugh 
among those of Barnaby Rudge; and he may feel 
something different from either surprise or 
sorrow when he finds one of Mr. Pecksniff’s 
most sublime utterances—the swan-and-syren 
gem—paraphrased, gutted, and abridged, yet 
so punctuated that it wears the appearance of 
a literal quotation. 
DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


Homage to a Great Scholar. Essays on the Eigh- 
teenth Century Presented to David Nichol 
Smith in honour of his seventieth birthday. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1945. Pp. 
viii+288. 215. net. 

Professor Nichol Smith’s seventieth birthday, 
which almost coincided with his retirement 
from the Merton Chair of English Literature, 
has been appropriately celebrated by the pub- 
lication of a collection of Essays on the Eighteenth 
Century presented to him by his friends and 
pupils. The editors and the Clarendon Press, 
which owes a very great debt to the Merton 
Professor’s wise guidance and-sure judgement, 
have produced for this occasion a volume 
which should satisfy the most fastidious taste, 
and serve as a model for a Festschrift presented 
to a distinguished scholar. The literature and 
civilization of the eighteenth century have 
always been Nichol Smith’s favourite field of 
study, and, as the writers of the Preface point 
out, he expounded their merits long before it 
was fashionable to do so. It is, therefore, as 
fitting that Essays on the Eighteenth Century should 
be published in his honour as it was for his 
contemporary and fellow-countryman, Sir 
Herbert Grierson, to receive a collection of 
Seventeenth Century Studies on a similar occasion 
seven years ago. 

Of the eighteen contributions by British and 
American scholars, perhaps the most valuable, 
and certainly the most original is F. A. Pottle’s 
study of “The Power of Memory in Boswell and 
Scott’. The comparison between these two 
great Scottish authors, never, I think, drawn 
before, becomes a very fruitful theme in Pro- 
fessor Pottle’s hands, and leads to an illu- 
minating discussion of the nature of memory 
and perception as the material of literature. 
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Scott is compared with Boswell on the one 
hand and Wordsworth on the other. Boswell 
with his marvellous powers of ‘circumstantial 
memory’ is shown as an extreme example of the 
eighteenth-century habit of ‘perceiving in the 
average mode and eschewing free imagination’. 
Scott is described as ‘a bridge figure, much less 
advanced in his sensibility than Wordsworth, 

but with enough of the new temper to under- 
stand and like the people on both sides of him’. 

Mr. C. S. Lewis’s study of Addison is written 
with his usual acuteness and charm. Addison’s 
golden mediocrity has often been praised be- 
fore but never with more persuasive power. 
The contrast between his ‘reasonableness’ and 
‘amiability’ and the sublimity of the Tories, 
Swift and Pope, leads to valuable comments on 
his work as a teacher of manners and a guide 
to taste. The page which describes the transi- 
tion from the old ‘honours school’ of courtesy 
to our own ‘pass school’, ‘that sober code of 
manners under which we still live to-day in so 
far as we have any code at all, and which 
foreigners call hypocrisy’ is a notable contribu- 
tion to that rare sort of criticism which relates 
literature to the daily life of mankind. Addison 
is rightly praised for his ‘open-mindedness’ and 
it is refreshing to find him described as a critic 


-who ‘is quite as good a classical scholar as the 


Tories’, but, unlike them, ‘does not live in the 
humanist prison’. 

There are two essays on Pope and two on 
Swift, all by distinguished authorities. Pro- 
fessor Herbert Davis, the most recent of Swift’s 


“editors, writes with a sure touch on that most 


difficult and elusive theme, Swift’s prose style, 
taking as his starting-point Lord Orrery’s 
praise of its ‘masterly conciseness’. Mr. Harold 
Williams shows in a closely argued study that 
Deane Swift, in the portions of Fhe Journal to 
Stella which he published, presents on the 
whole a more reliable text than Dr. Hawkes- 
worth, who, in his edition of Swift’s Letters 
regarded ‘exclusion of the trivial and familiar 
. » . as an editor’s incumbent duty’. Professor 
George Sherburne takes the reader into Pope’s 
workshop in a fascinating study of the MSS. of 
the Essay on Man in the Pierrepont Morgan and 
Houghton Libraries, while Mr. John Butt in a 
sensitive essay on “The Inspiration of Pope’s 
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Poetry’ does good service by revealing that 
quality of ‘many layered richness’ in Pope’s 
work which has been too often ignored. 

_ There are no studies of Fielding or Richard- 
son, and the great subjects of Johnson and 
Gray are only lightly touched. Dr. Chapman . 
examines the formal parts of Dr. Johnson’s ' 
letters in a very pleasant essay and Professor 
Garrod contributes a short note on “The Com- 
position of Gray’s Elegy’ as a substitute for an 
essay on Burns’s Auld Lang Syne which was lost 
in the post. There is much excellent criticism 
of minor figures. Mr. Hugh Macdonald’s study 
of John Langhorne fills very competently a real 
gap in eighteenth-century studies, and Lord 
David Cecil’s survey of Fanny Burney’s fiction 
is a masterly revaluation of the art of Jane 
Austen’s delightful predecessor. Professor Ren- 
wick’s causerie on ‘Some Lesser Poets of the 
Eighteenth” Century’ reveals, in his words, 
‘many pleasant things’ and ‘some useful things’, 
Mr. J. L. Clifford quotes delightful passages 
from Mrs. Piozzi’s letters, and Mr. Edmund 
Blunden with his usual urbane charm leads the 
reader through the enchanted maze of The 
Elegant Extracts of Vicesimus Knox. Among the 
giants of the close of the century Burns is 
characterized as a man and poet with geniality 
and fine scholarship by Professor Dewar, while 
Mr. Dyson in his interesting examination of 
The Old Cumberland Beggar does well to remind 
us that Wordsworth too was an eighteenth- 
century writer. Two essays deal with more 
general topics. The differences between early 
and late eighteenth-century prose have, per- 
haps, never been more carefully and sensibly 
analysed than they are by Professor Sutherland 
in his review of ‘Some Aspects of Eighteenth- 
Century Prose’, and all devotees of the Augus- 
tan age will be grateful to him for introducing 
them to Dr. Edward Harwood’s Liberal Trans- 
lation of the Old Testament. Professor Tillotson’s 
thoughtful and distinguished essay on ‘Matthew 
Arnold and the Eighteenth Century’ is a highly 
original and valuable exploration of the rela- 
tionship between eighteenth-century literature 
and the Victorian mind. 

Among all these literary studies it is refresh- 
ing to find an excellent discourse on eighteenth- 
century painting by Mr. H. Collins Baker, and 


a reviewer may be permitted to regret that 
equally eminent authorities were. not induced 
to write on the architecture and the music of 
the age of Pope and Johnson. 

Not the least interesting contributions to this 
rich collection are a drawing and a biblio- 
graphy. The drawing is the frontispiece, a 
sensitive portrait of Professor Nichol Smith by 
Muirhead Bone, which is not merely-a good 
‘likeness’, but a masterly rendering of the Scot, 
the scholar, and the dry humorist. The 
List of the Writings of David Nichol Smith, com- 
piled by Professor F. P. Wilson, is particularly 
valuable because it records a number of un- 
signed reviews and articles. 

V. DE S. PINTO. 


Elizabethan and Jacobean. By F. P. Witson. 

O.U.P. 1945. Pp. viii+144. 7s. 6d. 

There are two ways of reading the story of 
literature, that which traces the growth of a 
form, a kind, a tendency throughout its history, 
watching the modifications as they evolve in 
chronological order, and that which studies all 
the forms of a given age, placing them in rela- 
tion to that period of civilization. The first is 
familiar and its weakness lies in its tendency to 
abstraction at the expense of actuality. The 
second shows us each form or tendency in 
relation to the other forms and all these to- 
gether in relation to the habits of thought, 
preoccupations, beliefs which gave them their 
material at that point of time; to what we 
might call the image of life in which form is 
clothed, that image by means of which a par- 
ticular civilization invests what is universal and 
continuous with the stamp of its own indivi- 
duality. And since it is between these two 
poles of the universal and the particular that 
great art moves, the study of an age in terms 
of its letters and, simultaneously of letters in 
terms of the age, may be rich in that peculiar 
wisdom which only intimate knowledge of the 
past can give. 

Just such a study is before us in this brief 
volume in which the continuity of the Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean periods and the distinc- 
tion that must nevertheless be drawn between 
their characteristic contributions to life,thought, 
and letters is put before us with the ripe 
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scholarship and sympathetic insight that only 
long familiarity can produce. The rich know- 
ledge packed up in this short volume leads, on 
the one hand, to firm generalization and clarity 
of conclusion which will guide the less familiar 
reader through a debatable territory, and, on 
the other, to a wealth of illustration and, per- 
haps more significant, to a wealth of implica- 
tion, which is a source of delight to the student 
and the antiquary. That the book is written in 
a style that has at its command both apt and 
cogent phrasing and felicity of cadence is per- 
haps only to say that the spirit of the great 
Jacobean age has here expressed itself in the 
medium as well as in the avowed content. 

The plan is straightforward. An introduc- 
tory note defines the double danger of such a 
task, that of exaggerating the likeness or the 
difference between the ages. The first chapter, 
‘Inheritance’, traces ‘the continuity of the 
tradition of learning and the tradition of be- 
lief’, upon an understanding of which depends 
the just discrimination of those characteristics 
in which the two worlds, the Elizabethan and 
the Jacobean, differ. This difference is the 
subject of the third chapter, and there follow 
special applications to the prose, the poetry, 
and the drama respectively, with a separate 
study of Shakespeare’s relation to the two ages 
spanned by his career. Notes, references, and 
further elucidation of certain points are printed 
continuously at the back of the book, so that 
the text is undisturbed by footnotes, and an 
index of names completes it. 

Space prevents the more detailed account 
which parts of this book certainly deserve. It is 
one which scholars and students of the period 
should by no means miss. 

UNA ELLIS-FERMOR 


The Burning Glass and Other Poems. By WALTER 

DE LA Mare. Faber. 7s. 6d. net. 

The poetry of Walter de la Mare has always 
been of two kinds. There were the fairy stories, 
nursery tales, and rhymes of childhood’s king- 
dom; and there were the deceptively deep 
philosophical reflections born of seeing little, 
everyday things in nature or in life with the 
mystic’s innocent eye that transmutes the 
commonplace to an ever new wonder: 
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Wheresoever my eyes might forebodingly 
range 

They discerned the familiar disguised as the ~ 
strange. 


Now, when the poet feels that, in the nature 
of things, his life is moving towards its close, the 
second of these kinds of poetry predominates to 
give us, in The Burning Glass, what is probably 
the best single verse volume he has ever pro- 
duced. Sometimes, of course, the two types are 
united, as in the haunting magic of Lullay, 
where that nursery song turns in its third 
stanza to envisage that time for the poet 


When—no more to roam— 
The lost one within me 
Shall find its long home, 


and goes on to ruminate on the solitude of the 
tomb. 

For the most part this book is, in fact, an 
extension, yet withal a subtle development, of 
his 1938 volume, Memory. There the glance 
backward was already a major theme, as in 
the wistful evocations of Jn a Library, The Old 
Summerhouse, or the title poem; and there, too, 
already was that reaching forward into the 
dark in The Bridge, Waiting, or The Last Chapter. 
But this preoccupation of the soul with the 
known past and the unknown future is become 
now the dominant note; and how exquisitely 
is it not struck. 

Spent is this wanderer, and you call him 

home! 
cries the poet; but, still faithful to his early 
adjuration, he will look his last on all things 
lovely—and find them only the dearer for his 


glance: 


All that I loved I love anew, 
Now parting draweth near 
(The Rapids) 
and it is from the persistence of this note that 
the poignant beauty of much of this volume 
comes. Inevitably, the poet faces that ‘parting’ 
with varying emotions: sometimes with a sense 
of utter desolation: 

No heart... 
Can long be comforted, 
( The Secret) 
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—or the bleak conviction 
Thou art alone 

of Solitude; sometimes with a hope that is the 
near-despair of The Burning Glass: 
To very God who day and night 

Tells me my sands out-run, 
I cry in misery infinite, 

‘I am thy long-lost son’ ; 


and sometimes, as in A Dull Boy, with the 


child’s perfect trust: 


‘And what did’st thou’... . 

_ throng. 

Pemaing the Judge to whom all dooms 
belong 


I see the vaulted 


We should not, however, be blinded by the 
tears of things these such pieces evoke and fail 
to notice other, and quite different beauties of 
this book: how his Harvest Home and The 
Unutterable are war poems as remote from other 
- poems of this war as Motley was from those of 

the last; and how the single quatrain of The 
Field sets all such conflicts in their eternal per- 


spective. Nor, turning to far other things, 
should we miss 


The tip-tap nothings of a tiny bird 


in The Tomtit, the unheard melodies of light 
that reverbrate for The Blind Boy, the stab at 
the heart in Not Yet, or the delicate appercep- 
_ tion of a lovers’ quarrel in Divided. 

Yet despite the range of this book—and we 
have by no means exhausted it—it is a diver- 
sity within an overmastering unity, the unity 
of the poet’s self, 

A self in solitude made wise. 
(A Recluse) 

Far gone along his pilgrimage of life, pausing 
a moment to recount his retrospective joys and 
sorrows—even such a mystic’s fleeting glimpse 
of eternity as he has caught in the flight of The 
Solitary Bird—de la Mare looks out into the 


_ oncoming night with that wistful hope that - 


ever struggles against man’s innate loneliness; 
_and then turns to give us, in the three pages of 
A Portrait, the fruit of that spiritual stock- 
taking in one of the finest poems he has ever 


written. We can quote only the opening 
stanzas and the superb close: 
Old: yet unchanged ;—still pottering in his 
thoughts; 
Still eagerly enslaved by books and print; 
Less plagued, perhaps, by rigid musts and 
oughts, 
But no less frantic in vain argument; 


Still happy as a child, with its small toys, 
Over his inkpot and his bits and pieces,— 
Life’s arduous, fragile, and ingenuous joys, 


Whose charm failed never—nay, it even — 


increases! ... 


A foolish, fond old man, his bed-time nigh, 
Who still at western windows stays to win 
A transient respite from the latening sky, 
And scarce can bear it when the Sun goes in. 
HERMANN PESCHMANN 


The Language and Mental Development of Children. 
By A. F. Watrs, M.A. Harrap. Pp. 354. 
12s. 6d. 

The ordinary reader interested in Educa- 
tional Psychology usually has his enthusiasm 
damped by the multitude of technical terms 

(often double-barrelled) that confronts him. 

‘Regressions’, ‘reflexes’, ‘cognitions’, ‘volitions’, 

‘modifications’, ‘extraversions’, and the like 

seem to be necessary concomitants of the sub- 

ject, and, although doubtless essential for pre- 
cision, certainly take away much of his pleasure. 

Awriter able to write straightforwardly, and call 

a ‘chart’ a ‘chart’ and not a ‘psychogram’, or a 

‘boy’ a ‘boy’ and not an ‘individual’, is always 

welcomed. Ballard can do it; so can Adams; 

and their books are consequently human as 
well as instructive. To these (and to few others) 
must now be added the name of A. F. Watts. 

The Language and Mental Development of Children 

is one of the most readable books on child 

psychology yet published. Mr. Watts writes 
with authority, but is never pedantic; he gives 
facts and figures, but is never dull. And what 
is more important, he is fair. In controversial 
matters he gives both sides of the question, and 
concludes with a judicial summing-up. This is 
particularly effective in Part I of the book 
where he is at his best. 

He emphasizes that we cannot appreciate 
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children’s difficulties with language unless we 
understand the relationship between language 
and-thought. He rightly discards the old view 
that we think first and find words to clothe our 
thoughts, and he differentiates between creative 
and reproductive thoughts. This is important 
as it enables us to distinguish between ‘the sort 
of knowledge we may reasonably expect chil- 
dren to be able to put into words fairly easily 
and the sort which will always be a source of 
trouble to them’. Dealing with the growth of 
the child’s mastery of vocabulary he stresses the 
point that, although the word-count is useful, 
it is not so useful as examining the range and 
quality of the words themselves. Different 
words are acquired at different ages. In the 
first six months the baby uses some (even most) 
of the sounds used for articulate speech: first 
the vowels, then the consonants; then he passes 
to symbolical vocalization—the ‘mama’ ‘dada’ 
stage; but before the end of the first year he 
may be able to utter a single word or two. 

A period of naming activity comes next, and 
this leads to a vocabulary consisting primarily 
of nouns. These nouns, of course, have to act 
as verbs, or even as a full sentence. After nouns 
the genetic order of appearance is roughly: 
‘simple connecting words—e.g. and, but, so; 
verbs and verbal forms for naming picturable 
occurrences—e.g. push, drink; prepositions and 
simple relational words—e.g. in, on, under; 
pronouns; adjectives for naming qualities by 
which objects can be identified or distin- 
guished—e.g. red (ball), tall (man); abstract 
nouns of increasingly higher level—e.g. (a) 
“tied” —square, weight; (b) “free”—numbers; 
adverbs.’ 

The size of the vocabulary is then considered 
and Mr. Watts’s own tests seem to indicate a 
vocabulary of at least 2,000 words at 5+ 
and 4,000 at 7+; after that the vocabulary 
increases by about 700 a year, so that at 
14 years a boy will know about 9,000 words. 
This will come as a shock to those teachers 
that think a child’s vocabulary can be mea- 
sured in hundreds. But mere size of voca- 
bulary does not give linguistic power. A 
full, well-balanced vocabulary is what is 
wanted. This can be acquired by ‘conversa- 
tion with intelligent persons about what is 
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experienced through the senses, and through 
reading and subsequent discussion of what has 
been read’. It is more difficult to estimate a 
child’s written vocabulary, and consequently 
his full vocabulary oral and written, but Mr. 
Watts suggests it is ‘about 50 per cent. greater 
than the oral vocabulary at seven years of age, 
but that this proportion becomes steadily less 
as maturity approaches, after which it is not 
large enough to be worth bothering about’. 

With the growth of vocabulary comes the 
ability to put words together. At 18 months a 
child shows interest in continuous vocalization, ° 
and soon the two-word sentence, e.g. mama- 
gone, emerges. Then follows the short sentence. 
of three words or more, and later the varieties 
of sentence structure. By the age of five a child 
can ‘quarrel with words’ and soon after seven 
he can ‘argue’. Some of the experiments made 
to measure the progress in mastering varieties 
of the English sentence are most illuminating. 

Chapter IV deals with the Ability to Read. 
From the outset Mr. Watts emphasizes that ‘the 
age at which children first learn to read de- 
pends partly upon how far they have matured 
mentally . . . and partly upon how far their 
environment has helped to make the art of 
reading a desirable thing to acquire’. He dis- 
cusses the various methods of teaching reading; 
the selection of reading books; the measure- 
ment of reading ability; the books children like 
to read; the encouragement of wide reading; 
the value of self-posed questions and other rele- 
vant aspects; and he concludes that ‘children 
should be encouraged to narrate or summarize 
and then comment upon what they have read, 
and, as they grow older, a precision in exposi- 
tion and a common sense in comment which is 
commensurate with their age and intelligence 
should be demanded from them’. 

Chapter V, which deals in detail with Learn- 
ing to Write English; Part II, on Linguistic 
Settings; and the Appendices, are equally 
capable and interesting. In fact all of this 
thoughtful and refreshing book will be found 
enjoyable not only by those interested in Eng- 
lish or Education, but also by all those that 
take delight in children and the growth of 
maturing minds. 

A. JACKSON 
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The Poetry of Thomas Gray. By Lorpv Davip 
Ceci. Warton lecture on English Poetry. 
Oxford University Press. 2s. 

To make Gray’s poetry the subject of his 
Warton lecture was a felicitous choice on the 
part of Lord David Cecil, for Thomas Warton, 
who was professor of poetry at Oxford from 
1757 to 1767 held Gray’s poetry in high esteem. 

Lord David Cecil is too modest to assume 
that Warton would have wanted to listen to 
him, but he would, he thinks, at any rate, have 
approved of his choice of subject. After read- 
ing this lecture, I think Warton would be hard 
to please if he did not recognize in it a just and 
most discerning piece of criticism. 

Gray’s poetical output was small, but it was 
various, and in one way it was unique, for in 
the Elegy he wrote one of the great poems of the 
world. Take away the Elegy, and what remains, 
though indeed the work of a consummate 
artist, has no abiding place in the general 
heart of men. 

Gray, as Lord David Cecil says, besides 
being a representative scholar-artist was a 
representative man of the eighteenth-century 
world. There was nothing transcendental or 
mystical in his attitude towards poetry. To 
him, as for Goldsmith, ‘poetry began in ease, 
and is dedicated to pleasure’, and he would 
have thought Wordsworth slightly hysterical, if 
not in bad taste, when he wrote—‘It is an awful 
truth that there neither is, nor can be, any 
general enjoyment of poetry among 19 out of 
20 of those persons who live, or wish to live in 
the broad light of the world. This is a truth, 
and an awful one, for to be incapable of a feel- 
ing for poetry in my sense of the word, is to be 


without love of human nature and reverence — 


for God.’ 

This spiritual isolation from the standards of 
his age, though he had a personal love of retire- 
ment, was alien to Gray’s nature, and he would 
not have understood it, or thought it an essen- 
tial condition for the nurture of his poetical 
genius. 

And yet, as one murmurs the prelusive 
stanzas of the Elegy, and feels the poet draw 
into his blood the quiet and the fading light on 
the landscape about him, one thinks of him 
as experiencing some spiritual initiation that 


accounts for all the rest, despite th iblirls 


the poem was composed over a ; 
or eight years, and bears all . see 

deliberate and conscious craftsr. 
any rate in the Elegy Gray so decisively out- 


' soars and surpasses all else that he wrote that 


the poem stands alone in timeless and solitary 
grandeur. ‘Perhaps the noblest stanzas in our 
language’ is Palgrave’s simple comment, and 
John Morley has said of it—‘it has for more than 
a century and a half given to greater multi- 
tudes of men more of the exquisite pleasure of 

poetry than any other single piece in all the 
glorious treasury of English verse’. 

The immediate popularity of the poem is, 
indeed, a testimony to the sound sense of 
values of the century in which it was written; 
in thought and feeling it does not go beyond the 
reaches of that civilized society. In this respect 
perhaps Pope’s line describes it best ‘What oft 
was thought, but ne’er so well expressed’. 
Gray, however, as Lord David Cecil has shown, 
was in some respects in advance of his age. The 
sentiment of history he felt as keenly as Scott 
or Byron, and there is a very modern note in 
the letter, quoted by the lecturer, in which he 
describes the thoughts and fancies stirred in his 
mind by a visit to the ruins of Netley Abbey. 
In this letter, more, I think, than in The Bard, 
one feels his response to the imaginative appeal 
of the past. He was also more exquisitely alive 
to the beauties of natural scenery than was 
normal to the aesthetic sensibility of his age. 
The journal of his tour in the lake country 
which he wrote to his friend Thomas Wharton 


the physician (not to be confused with the pro- — 


fessor of poetry) reveals a power of close observa- 
tion and a delight in natural sights and sounds 
that remind one of Dorothy Wordsworth. 
Towards the end of his lecture Lord David 
Cecil turns to Gray’s lighter verse and agrees 
with Horace Walpole ‘that humour was 
Gray’s natural and original turn, that he 
never wrote anything easily but things of 
humour’—and: goes so far as to say that of 
all his work, his light verse appears the most 
inspired—instancing the Elegy on the Cat, and 
the lines, significantly entitled Impromptu, on 
the artificial ruins put up by Lord Holland at 
Kingsgate in Kent as the best examples of his 
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‘\ sis.vein. And as a last word he pro- 

»epstion whether comic art can of 

-ixqual in significance to grave art 

unanswered. Perhaps Socrates 
can help here. 

‘The chief thing which he remembered,’ 
reports Aristodemus at the end of the Sym- 
posium, ‘was Socrates compelling the other 
two [Aristophanes and Agathon] to acknow- 
ledge that the genius of comedy was the 


same with that of tragedy, and that the true 
artist in tragedy was an artist in comedy 
also.’ 


Yes, this lecture would have pleased Thomas 
Warton, and Gray himself, one feels sure, 
would have recognized, across the gulf of years 
and estrangement, the accents of a civilized 
man, and held out a hand of fellowship. 


GEORGE COOKSON 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Poetry: London (Number Ten). Edited by Tam- 

BimuTTu- Nicholson & Watson. 155. 
__ This well-known recurring miscellany, which 
started several years before the War, is larger 
than usual, indeed over 250 wide crowded 
pages. It is a strange medley of verse and 
prose-criticism, good, bad, indifferent, and 
puzzling, interspersed with a number of start- 
ling illustrations, some of them nightmarish. 
Number Ten, which is the most bulky yet issued, 
claims to publish only poets who have never 
been in print anywhere before, or have not yet 
appeared in Poetry: London. Certainly a great 
many of the poets are quite new, but the book 
also contains several old stagers, poets who 
instinctively cold-shouldered everything smell- 
ing of modernism, or were accomplished techni- 
cians who walked critically aloof; and their 
appearance in this highly original miscellany 
helps us to realize how far the various schools 
are beginning to sink differences or trying to 
blend and learn from one another. We are 
manifestly at the beginning of a real poetry 
revival, in which such poets as Eliot, Hopkins, 
and their progeny will take a less prominent 
front seat. 


The Technique of Play Production. By A. K. Boyp. 

Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

A revised edition which will be welcomed 
not only by amateur dramatic societies but by 
all who are interested in reading and seeing 
plays. The examples chosen from Shakespeare 
and modern drama make their point admir- 
ably. A clearly written and useful book. 
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All Male One Set Plays. For Schools and Youth 
Centres. Edited by Atrrep Jackson. 
Samuel French, Ltd. 535. 

The title of this book speaks for itself. The 
plays are graded according to age. One play 
which will be seized on for Speech Days is 
Percival Wilde’s version of an amusing Hun- 
garian play of which the theme is an Old Boy’s 
return to reclaim his school fees on the ground 
that the school did not teach him anything. 
Mr. Jackson has not only chosen his plays well, | 
but has added useful notes on production. 


Reading for Profit. Lectures on English Litera- 
ture delivered . . . to British Officers, 
Prisoners of War in Germany. By Mont- 
GOMERY BELGIon. Pelican Books. gd. 

This book is not a history of literature but a 
guide to reading critically. Its interest lies in 
its being provocative: we should not all agree 
that A Passage to India is only ‘on the way to 
being literature’. 


Tworczosc (a monthly critical and literary 
review), Vol. II, No. 1, July 1945. Cracow. 
To lovers of Polish culture, news of late has 

been somewhat depressing, and it has even 

appeared that, as in early Victorian days, _ 
poetry might have to take refuge in foreign 
lands. It is therefore with great pleasure that 
we welcome this review, showing that Cracow ~ 
stands where it stood, and maintaining through- 
out a genuine Polish character. Here are stories 

(notably one by Iwaskiewicz) and poems in the 

great tradition. As in the world at large, poetry 

is returning to rhyme, metre, and meaning. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


An article by the late Roman Dyboski on 
Twentieth-Century American poetry is of great 
interest and originality of judgement, especially 
on T. S. Eliot. Dyboski was a pupil of Creize- 
nach and came to Oxford in 1902. On his 
return from Russia in 1919, he became Pro- 
fessor of English in Cracow and was an inspir- 
ing teacher. His book on Shakespeare ought to 
be translated. At the age of sixty he was closely 


in touch with the most recent developments in 
English poetry and philosophy, and he seemed 
equally familiar with French, German, and 


Russian. 
CORRECTION 
The Children’s Chronicle, by Dorothy Mar- 
garet Stuart, reviewed in our last issue, is pub- 
lished by the London University Press—not by 
Messrs. Harrap as stated. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 
Sir, 
'  Shelley’s predilection for the use of his own, 
her own, is no doubt due to several contributory 
causes, of which Mr. Rostrevor Hamilton and 
Mr. Meyerstein have mentioned several. 
Surely so great a metrist began by con- 
sciously delighting in a strong, mouth-filling 
monosyllable, until he fell into an unconscious 
habit of using it. And so great an egotist 


(for whatever his material generosity Shelley’s _ 


fundamental egotism exceeded the egotism of 
the scribes and romantics) equally fell into an 
unconscious habit of using the word most ex- 
pressive and revealing of his character. 
Yours faithfully, 
ARUNDELL ESDAILE 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 
Sir, 

As an admirer of Mr. C. S. quits Beshine t 
Paradise Lost, 1 was disappointed by his refusal 
to deal with the last five lines of the original in 
his version of Milton’s Latin lines on Aristotle’s 
conception of the Platonic Idea (English, vol. v, 
no. 30). Has he not, in truncating a little 
masterpiece, run the risk of leaving the sort of 
reader he wants to instruct with a confused 
notion of the poet’s drift? How does he know 
that the poem was ‘probably intended as a 
mere academic squib’? Milton’s third Prolu- 
sion, of the same period, has been characterized 


as a direct attack on the scholastic philosophy 


and indeed on the whole educational system of 
Cambridge (see Milton’s Private Corres, 
and Academic Exercises, translated by F. B. and 


E. M. W. Tillyard, pp. xxii-xxiv). J. A. 
Stewart in his excursus on the Phaedrus (The 
Myths of Plato, p. 347) observed: ‘Milton’s 
poem De Idea Platonica quemadmodum Aristoteles 
intellexit seems to me to express so happily the 
state of the case—that the doctrine of Eternal 
Ideas set forth by Plato in Myth is erroneously 
taken up by Aristotle as Dogma—that I ven- 
ture to quote it here in full.’ Here are the last 
five lines: 

At tu perenne ruris Academi decus 

(Haec monstra si tu primus induxti scholis) 

Jam jam poetas urbis exules tuae 

Revocabis, ipse fabulator maximus, 

Aut institutor ipse migrabis foras. 
and here Cowper’s version of them (1791-2): 

And thou, who hast immortalized the shades 

Of Academus, if the schools received 

This monster of the fancy first from thee, 

Either recall at once the banish’d bards 

To thy republic, or, thyself evinced 

A wilder fabulist, go also forth. 


A modern prose translation by Charles Knapp 
will be found in the 1938 and subsequent 
editions of the Oxford University Press Milton 
at p. 589. Masson (Poetical Works of John 
Milton, iii. 527) had written: ‘Tu is, of course, 
Plato; and here, it seems to me, Milton inti- 
mates at the close that he does not believe that 
the Aristotelian representation of Plato’s ‘Idea, 
which he has been burlesquing in the poem, is 
a true rendering of Plato’s real meaning, If it 
were so—if Plato had really taught any such 
monstrosity, then, &c. I rather think commen- 
tators on the poem have missed its humorous 


_character, and supposed Milton himself to be 
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finding fault with Plato.’ I do not imagine 
that Bishop Berkeley had Milton’s poem in 
mind when he wrote thus in Siris (1744, sect. 
338, where note ‘monstrous’) but his words 
might be those of a commentator on it: ‘Aris- 
totle and his followers have made a monstrous 
representation of the Platonic ideas; and some 
of Plato’s own school have said very odd things 
concerning them. But if that philosopher him- 
self was not read only, but studied also with 
care, and made his own interpreter, I believe 
the prejudice that now lies against him would 
soon wear off, or be even converted into a high 
esteem for those exalted notions and fine hints 
that sparkle and shine throughout his writings; 
which seem to contain not only the most valu- 
able learning of Athens and Greece, but also 
a treasure of the most remote traditions and 
early science of the East.’ 
E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 
Sir, 

Professor Pinto writes, in your Autumn issue, 
that an American edition of Sir Richard Fan- 


shawe’s translation of the Lusiadas ‘has been’ 


announced and is eagerly awaited’. Actually 
this edition was published by the Harvard 
University Press in 1940—a fine piece of work, 
with an introduction by the editor, the well- 
known Harvard Hispanist, Professor J. D. M. 


Ford. 
Yours faithfully, 
E. ALLISON PEERS 
To the Editor of ‘English’ 
Sir, 


In his review of the Warden of Wadham’s 
Virgil to Milton Professor Pinto mentions the 
translations of Camoens’ Lusiads by Fanshawe 
and Aubertin. May I suggest that for the 
ordinary reader that by William Mickle (1775) 
is greatly to be recommended? It is in the now 
too little regarded tradition of Pope’s Iliad; but, 
once the idiom of that tradition has been 
accepted, Mickle’s version reads more easily 
and fluently than Fanshawe’s more ornate one. 
Like Pope, Mickle is equal to the greater pas- 
sages. Mickle is known by one lyric, “There’s 
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nae Luck about the House’. He deserves to be 
known as a translator as well. 


Yours, &c., 
E. M. W. TILLYARD 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 
Sir, 
The article in the Autumn number of English 


on ‘The Study of English in Turkey’ is of the 


greatest interest, and it is most important that 
the writer should be successful in his appeal for 
support of English studies in that country. 

I was, however, disappointed to find that he 
did not mention the English schools in Istanbul, 
especially the English High School for Girls, 


where I was once the Senior English Mistress. 


We gave there an English education which we 
believed to be in no way inferior to that given 
at the larger American College. Istanbul is a 
cosmopolitan city, and the nationalities of our 
pupils totalled 23, but about a third were 
Moslem Turks and a very high percentage 
were of Turkish nationality, only about three 
per cent. being English or Scotch. 

This school deserves to be more known in 
England. It was founded about 1849 by the 
wife of the great ambassador, Lord Stratford de 
Redclyffe, for the education of ‘young girls of 
any race or creed’, It was the first girls’ school 
in Constantinople and is older than the majo- 
rity of girls’ schools in England. After varying 
fortunes (due chiefly to wars) it was re-opened 
in 1882, and again in 1920. When I taught 
there in 1926-9 the standard of work was high; 
pupils passed various English examinations, 
including London Matriculation, and spoke 
and wrote excellent English. Many of them 
read widely in English, and, since the staff was 
almost entirely English, the school provided a 
first-hand acquaintance not only with British 
culture but also with British character and 
values. 

Yours faithfully, 
V. M. TOY 


To the Editor of ‘English? 
Sir, 
I was surprised to read in Mr. B. E. 


Cc. 
Davis’s article on “The Study of English in 
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Turkey’ the words, “The only schools in which 
a child can be reasonably assured of acquiring 
a sound basic knowledge of the English lan- 
guage and some acquaintance with Anglo- 
Saxon institutions are the few American 
colleges, of which the best known is Robert 
College, near Istanbul.’ The best English I 
heard spoken in Turkey, where I have been 
living for the last two years, was from the lips 
of pupils of the English High School for Boys, 
and the English High School for Girls—two 
institutions of which Mr. Davis seems to be 
unaware. By comparison, the pupils of the 
two American colleges in Istanbul spoke very 
slovenly English. I met many of the latter 
when I lived last summer at Bebek, the village 
in which Robert College is situated. The 
reason is not far to seek. Boys and girls go to 
the American colleges in early adolescence, and 
for the most part speak English only during 


class. Pupils at the two English High Schools . 


begin the language at the age of seven or eight, 
and are obliged to speak English out of class 
also—I believe a small fine system is used as an 
incentive at the boys’ school. As a practical 
example, I may relate that once, when I was 
lunching at the Turkish Admiralty, accom- 
panied by an ex-pupil of the English High 
School for boys, a British naval officer turned 
to him over coffee, and asked, ‘How long have 
you been out here? You seem to have learned 
* Turkish very quickly.’ 

Two other points are worth mentioning as 
postscripts to Mr. Davis’s article. In a general 
referendum last year, pupils of secondary state- 


aided and private schools chose English as the 
language in preference to French or German 
by an 87 per cent. majority. Also, the examples 
of English plays in Turkish translation that Mr. 
Davis quotes as acted in Turkish at the Ankara 
Halkevi give an inadequate idea of the interest 
in British drama. The only state theatre in 
Turkey, the Shehir Tiyatrosu at Istanbul, has 
opened every season with the translation of a 
Shakespeare play for the last twelve years. 
Muhsin Ertugrul, the able impresario respon- 
sible for this, was complaining to me last year 
that he was reduced to ‘Atinali Timon’, be- 
cause there was always a clamour for a ‘new’ 
Shakespeare piece. Works by Shaw and Wilde 
also featured in last winter’s programme. In 
addition to the four books mentioned, as trans- 
lations by members of the Ankara University 
staff, the British Council has just published 
Turkish versions of Arnold Bennett’s Riceyman 
Steps, Barrie’s Mary Rose, Maugham’s The Moon 
and Sixpence, and H. G. Wells’s Time Machine. 

There is little doubt that few English-born 
English teachers can be spared to. fill the 
vacancies in Turkish schools, in addition to 
those already teaching in the Universities and 
Halkevleri. The only solution, as most intelli- 
gent Turkish teachers themselves admit, is the 
establishment of a Teachers’ Training College 
in Ankara, where native teachers can learn 
method and technique from British instructors. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
JONATHAN CURLING 


POETRY COMPETITION OPEN TO ALL MEMBERS 


is felt that the time allowed for competitors 

to send in their poems forthe competition 
under the new conditions announced in our 
last issue was too short for an adequate 
response. It has therefore been decided to keep 
the competition open for both Section A (all 
members) and Section B (members of Junior 
Branches) until the next issue. Poems, which 


should be not less than 14 lines and not 
more than 50, should reach the Editor by 15 
May. 

Competitors who have already sent in poems 
on the subject set, viz. the Reopening of the 
National Gallery, or any other aspect of the 
return of peace, are at liberty to send in further 
poems on the same subject if they desire. 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES 


Ir is with a deep sense of loss that we record 
the death of Dr. J. W. Mackail,O.M. Mackail 
was President of the Association in 1930 and in 
the long line of distinguished men who have 
held that office none more fully embodied the 
ideals and interests that the Association was 
founded to honour and uphold. To the rich 
variety of his literary achievement as scholar, 
critic, biographer, and translator the Press has 
paid full tribute. Throughout his long life he 
was dedicated to the service of literature— 
especially, perhaps, of poetry which, in his own 
words ‘renews the meaning and the motive of 
living—and beneath the chaotic surface of life 


- apprehends ordered beauty’. It is impossible 


here to allude in any detail to the variety of his 
literary output, or the wide range of his literary 
sympathies. Some will turn to his latest book 
Studies in Humanism to get the full measure of 
his mind, and how many still find that master- 
piece Latin Literature a permanent source of 
delight and attraction. The present writer well 
remembers the book being first recommended 
to him by one who knew Mackail, and being 
told by him that he had asked Mackail why, 
in the chapter on Virgil when dealing with the 
Aeneid, he had not alluded to the Sixth Book, 
Mackail had replied: ‘Well, it is so great that 
I thought it best to say nothing about it.’ 

This, perhaps, is characteristic of the spirit 
of reverence with which Mackail approached 
the supreme things in literature, which to him 
‘were the life of life itself’. 


Since Dr. H. V. Routh’s brilliant lecture 
‘Authors lead the same lives as their readers’, 
on 28 September 1945, with Dr. Arundell 
Esdaile in the chair, to which allusion was 
made in Notes and Observations in our pre- 
vious issue, Mr. Norman Marshall on 26 Octo- 
ber last, with Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth in the 
chair, gave a most interesting address on “The 
Theatre To-day and To-morrow’. His address 
is the main subject of Notes and Observations 
in the present issue. 


On 23 November Dr. F. S. Boas, with Mr. 
S. R. Littlewood in the chair, lectured at the 


Alliance Hall on ‘Songs from English Plays’, 
the lecture being illustrated by Mr. Nicholas 
Harrison, who, accompanied by Mr. Cecil 
Belcher, sang two groups of songs representa- 
tive of the principal periods dealt with by the 
lecturer. Ranging over a wide field from the 
fifteenth-century Miracle Cycle to Clemence 
Dane’s Will Shakespeare, Dr. Boas showed 
the important part which songs—elegiac, | 
dramatic, and humorous—had played in 
theatrical art, culminating in the lyrics of 
Shakespeare, but equally effective in Lyly’s 
exquisite ‘Cupid and Campaspe’, Fielding’s 
robust ‘Roast Beef of Old England’, and 
Peacock’s jocular “Theatrical Path’. The lec- 
ture strikingly proved that dramatic tension 
can be sustained not only by action but by the 
magic of song. Mr. Nicholas Harrison, both in 
the simple traditional melodies of the sixteenth 
century and in the elaborate settings of 
Vaughan Williams and Warlock, delighted the 
audience, and also by the superb rhythm with 
which he delivered Handel’s setting of ‘Pack, 
clouds, away!’ Mr. Littlewood further illu- 
minated the subject by some interesting final 
comments from the chair. 


Dr. Boas’s lecture was followed on 1 Decem- 
ber by an Educational Discussion, with Mr. 
Guy Boas in the chair, on ‘English Examina- 
tions’. A full report of the discussion by Mr. 
Guy Boas is printed in the present number. 


On Friday, 25 January 1946, with Instr. 
Rear-Admiral Sir Arthur Hall, K.B.E., C.B., 
in the chair, Professor Daniel Jones gave an 
address on ‘Some Observations on English 
Speech’. 

He pointed out that pronunciation is a 
controversial subject, as had been shown at 
two previous meetings of the Association, on 
28 January 1911 and g January 1915, reports 
of which were published in Bulletins Nos. 13 
and 25. The business of phoneticians is to 
observe and record as faithfully as possible the © 
actual facts of speech. Some people do not like 
such records, and think that they represent 
degraded forms of the language. The lecturer 
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took the view, which had previously been pro- 
pounded by. Henry Sweet and others, that such 
records are essential to the scientific study of 
the language, and that no one is in a position 
to say how people ought to pronounice unless he 
knows how they actually do pronounce. In 
point of fact there are so many different ways 
of pronouncing English in existence that it is 
difficult or perhaps impossible to say that one 
way is ‘better’ than another. 

He suggested that aesthetic considerations 
cannot be adduced as a factor to be taken into 
account. People sometimes say that it is ‘ugly’ 
to pronounce face as [fais]' instead of the more 
usual [feis]. But it is impossible to maintain 
that the Pe of sounds [ais] is intrinsically 
‘ugly’; those who object to the pronunciation 
[fais] do not object to the same sequence of. 
sounds when it is used in saying such words as 
ice and nice. Objections to pronunciations like 
[fais] are entirely a matter of association. Such 

* Words in square brackets are phonetic transcriptions 


of pronunciation. 


a way of pronouncing often has unpleasant . 
associations (with London slums, for instance). 


-In consequence many people attribute ugliness 


to certain speech-sounds, when in reality what 
they object to is circumstances recalled by 
these sounds. 

If there is ever to be a standard of pronun- 
ciation, the only important desideratum is that 
the words shall be clearly intelligible to as wide 
a circle of hearers as possible. This involves 
avoiding various ‘extreme’ types of pronuncia- 
tion. The lecturer expressed the opinion, how- 
ever, that a rigid standard is not attainable, but 
that many varieties of ‘mean’ pronunciation 
have to be accepted as ‘Received Speech’, i.e. 
speech that is clearly comprehensible through- 
out the English-speaking world. He thought 
also that broadcasting was not likely to have 
much effect on the speech of ordinary people. 

Contributions intended for the Summer Number 
should reach the Editor not later than 15 May. 

Contributors when submitting contributions should 
state if they are members of the Association. 


PART-TIME POST OF ORGANIZING OFFICER 
APPLICATIONS INVITED 


Tue Executive Committee of the English 
Association wish to appoint an Organizing 
Officer to promote and extend the Association’s 
activities, to receive at meetings and confer- 
ences, and to make personal contacts with 
members over as wide a field as possible. The 
post would be part-time, and would not involve 
fixed hours of attendance. Salary offered £100 
per annum. 


Any member of the Association resident in 
or near London, who is interested, is asked to 
communicate forthwith with the Hon. Sec., 
English Association, at 73 Murray Road, 
Wimbledon, S.W. 19, who will supply any 
further information and place applications 
before the Executive Committee. 


LITERARY ADVICE PANEL 


As announced, the Executive 
Committee of the Association has instituted a 
Literary Advice Panel to help Members by 
advising them on their work. 
Manuscripts are read by members of the 
Committee specially qualified to deal with the 
nature of their contents. In return for the pay- 
ment made by those sending in scripts a written 
Report i is sent back with the script commenting 
on its quality, indicating whether the adviser 
considers the work of a standard which will 


make acceptance by a publisher, editor, or 
theatrical manager likely, and in cases where 
acceptance is thought likely advice is added, 
where possible, as to appropriate quarters 
where the work might be submitted 

Advice only is given in this matter. The 
Association do not undertake any arrangements with 
regard to publication, nor give any guarantee ‘that 
publication will necessarily follow a favourable 
Report. Reports are anonymous, and no further 
correspondence can be entered into upon them. 
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LITERARY ADVICE PANEL 


Scripts, which must be accompanied by a 
remittance for the appropriate sum and a 
stamped addressed envelope for return to 
sender, may be submitted dealing with Poetry, 
Drama, Fiction, English Literary Criticism 
and Research, Biography, Essays and Sketches, 
School Books dealing with English Literature 
or Language. 
The fees payable are as follows: 
Full-scale Prose work: £2. 2s. 
Three-Act Play: £1. 15. 
One-Act Play: 1os. 6d. 
Poems (not more than 32 lines): 15. each. 
(minimum fee payable 53s.). 


Longer Poems: Fee by arrangement. 

English School Books: tos. 6d. to £1. 15. 
(according to length). 

Short Stories: ros. 6d. 

Essays and Sketches: 55. 


Fifty per cent. is added to these charges in 
the case of work submitted by those who are 
not Members of the Association. 


All scripts should be addressed to The 
Secretary, The English Association, 3 Crom- 
well Place, London, S.W. 7, and marked 
Literary Advice Panel. 


SELECTED LIST OF RECENT BOOKS 


Literary Studies and Criticism 

Art and Poetry. By Jacques Masrram. 
Nicholson & Watson. 6s. 

Elizabethan and Jacobean. By F. P. Wison. 
Cumberlege. 7s. 6d. 

* Elizabethan Studies and Other Essays. ‘te Hesioer 
of George F. Reynolds. University of 
Colorado. $2.50. 


_ English Literature at the Close of the Middle Ages. 


By Sir Epmunp Cuampers. (Vol. ii, part 2 
of the Oxford History of English Litera- 
ture.) Oxford. 125. 6d. 

English Literature in the Earlier Seventeenth Cen- 
tury (1600-1660). By Douctias Buso. Cum- 
berlege. 215. 

Essays on the Eighteenth Century. Presented to 
D. Nicuot in honour of his seven- 
tieth birthday. Milford. 21s. 

George Saintsbury—The Memorial Volume. Ed. 
by Avucusrus Murr and J. W. Otiver. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

Greek Studies in England, 1700-1830. By M. L. 
Crarke. Cambridge. 18s. 

*Hermann Melville. By W. E. Sepewicx. 
Cumberlege. 155. 6d. 


*Horace: His Poetry and Philosophy. By C. N. 


Smitey. Cumberlege. 6s. 6d. 

Language of Men. By A. L. Morton. (Essays 
on Swift, G. K. Chesterton, E. M. 
Forster, &c.) Cobbett Press. 7s. 6d. 

Prefaces to Shakespeare (Fourth Series): Othello. 
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By H. Granvitte-Barker. Sidgwick & 
Jackson. 155. 

Reading in War-Time. By Cyrizt F. GARBETT. 
English Association Presidential Address, 
1945. Oxford. 2s. 

*Renaissance Literary Criticism. By VERNON 
Hatt. Cumberlege. 20s. 

Rudyard Kipling. By Hirton Brown. Hamish 
Hamilton. tos. 6d. 

Ruskin. By R. W. Lrvincstone. (From the 

i of the British Academy, 
vol. xxxi, 1945.) Cumberlege. 2s. 

Shakespeare’s Punctuation. By P. ALEXANDER. 
(Annual Shakespeare | Ha of the British 
Academy, 1945.) Cumberlege. 2s. 6d. 

Specimens of English Dramatic Criticism: Seven- 
teenth-Twentieth Centuries. Ed. by A. C. 
Warp. (World’s Classics.) Oxford. 3s. 

*Studies in the English Outlook in the Period be- 
tween the World Wars. By Conrap G. 
Weser. A. Francke, A.-G.: Berne. 

Swift and his Circle. By R. Wyse Jackson. 
Talbot Press: Dublin. 55. 

*The Career of Victor Hugo. By Extiotr M. 
Grant. Milford. 20s. 

The Development of English Prose between 1918 and 
1939. (Fifth W. P. Ker Memorial Lecture.) 
By E. M. Forster. Jackson: Glasgow. 2s. 

The Life and Work of Lord Byron. By DuNcAN 
Gray. With Bibliography. (Newstead Abbey 
Publications, No. 4.) Corporation of Not- 
tingham (Guildhall, Nottingham). 15. 6d. 


SELECTED LIST OF RECENT BOOKS 


The Nineteen-Twenties. By Douctas Go.p- 
rinG. Nicholson & Watson. 12s. 6d. 

The Poetry of Thomas Gray. By Lorp Davip 
(Warton Lecture on English 
Poetry, British Academy, 1945.) Cumber- 

. 2S. 

* The True Text of ‘King Lear’. By Leo Kirscu- 
BauM. Milford. 115s. 6d. 


Two Centuries of Fohnsonian Scholarship. By 

R. W. Cuapman. Jackson: Glasgow. 2s. 

*William Morris, Medievalist and Revolutionary. 
By Marcaret R. Grennan. Cumberlege. 
16s. 6d. 

* All titles marked with an asterisk are American or 
Continental publications, and therefore difficult to 
obtain in this country. 


PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 
Plymouth 


Tue Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the 
Branch took place on Wednesday, 9 January. 

Miss Lee became President on Mr. Judge’s 
retirement. Mr. Roger Serpéll was elected 
Vice-President and Sir William Munday (Hon. 
Treasurer) and Miss Willis (Hon. Secretary) 
were asked to continue in office. The Hon. 
Secretary reported an increase of fourteen new 
members (two being Associates) and the 


regretted loss of three members who had left 
the neighbourhood. —- 

Business was followed by Mr. W. F. Jackson 
Knight’s lecture on ‘Are there two kinds of 
Poetry?’ 

Forthcoming lectures are: 

Miss Goad: ‘Virginia Woolf.’ “s 
Mrs. Taylor: ‘Robert Louis Stevenson.’ 
Mr. Walter de la Mare: ‘A Quiet Life.’ 


Chichester 


- On Monday, 10 September 1945 one of 
our members, Mr. A. B. Richards, gave an 
interesting talk on William Collins the 
poet. 

On Monday, 24 September 1945 our Presi- 


dent, Capt. H. R. S. Coldicott, lectured on 
Shakespeare’s Henry V. 


OVERSEAS 


On Monday, 22 October 1945 we received 
a very welcome visit from Dr. Arundell Esdaile 
who lectured most admirably on “Twentieth- 
Century English Poetry’. 

On Monday, 12 November 1945 our Presi- 
dent, Capt. H. R. S. Coldicott, gave an 
interesting lecture on ‘What is Prose?’ 


BRANCHES 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Fort Hare Branch, Cape Province 


23rd Annual Report for the Year 1945 

Six lectures were arranged for the year but 
only five were able to be held. 

In April the President, Mr. C. Pilson, Prin- 
cipal of the High School at Lovedale, gave an 
address on “Some Books of African Travel’. 

In May Mrs. M. W. Hellman, Librarian at 
South African Native College, lectured on 
the ‘Contribution of the American Negro to 
Literature’. 

In August Mr. D. D. Stuart, head of the 


English Department at South African Native 
College, addressed the Association on ‘Change 
in Language’. 
At the September meeting the Rev. M. 
Carrick lectured on ‘Nonsense Literature’. 
_Owing to the inability of the November 
lecturer to be present, the October meeting was 
the final one of the year. Dr. Kerr, Principal 
of the South African Native College, gave a 
lecture entitled ‘News from“Nowhere—a post- 


war phantasy’. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 


EGYPT 
Alexandria Branch, instituted in Fanuary 1945 
Extract from letter received 25.9.1945: 
It may interest you to know of our activities May. Mr. Gaston Zananiri: ‘English 
for the first five months of the life of the Branch. Writers on Egypt.’ 
The Branch has carried on its activities during § June. Reading by Members from ‘English 
the Summer. Literature on Egypt’. 
February. Professor H. S. Deighton: ‘Some Lively discussions took place at the meetings 
English Historians.’ - and considerable interest has been aroused in 


March. Dr. Harold Edwards: ‘James Joyce.’ Alexandria. 


THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


(a) The financial year runs from 1st January to 31st December, and a subscription 
at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three numbers) and the Presidential Address, 


b) The annual subscription to the Central Body is 10s. 6d., or with ‘Essays and 
tudies’ and ‘The Year’s Work in English Studies’ (post free) £1. 15. 

Life Membership (which does not cover ‘Essays and Studies’ and “The Year’s Work 
in English Studies’) is £7. 10s. Life Membership subscription ¢an be compounded on the 
basis of a deduction of 1s. 6d. for every annual subscription paid. 

(c) The annual subscription of a full member of a Branch is fixed within certain limits 
by the Branch, and is usually 7s. 6d. or 17s. 6d. 


(d) Subscriptions to the Central Body should be made out in favour of the English 

- Association and sent to Barclays Bank Ltd., 95 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Further information will be given to intending members, or they will be placed in 
communication with the Hon. Secretary of any Branch by the Secretary, 3 Cromwell 
Place (second floor), London, S.W. 7. 
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Contents of Volume V, No. 28 . 


THE KING’S ENGLISH 2 J. Redwood Anderson 
HOW THE TWENTIETH CENTURY IS ‘RETURNING TO NATURE’ H. V. Routh, D.Lit. 
EARLY ENGLISH CULTURE AND EDUCATIONAL METHOD D. Elizabeth Martin-Clarke 


POEMS 
J. A. Chapman Nina Cust G. Rostrevor Hamilton 
Ruth Hedger G. M. Jobling . Geoffrey Johnson 


3 E. H. W. Meyerstein 
DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, JUNIOR BRANCHES 


Contents of Volume V, No. 29 


VICTORY 
THE ROMANCES OF RIDER HAGGARD Roger Lancelyn Green 
SHELLEY’S OWN G. Rostrevor Hamilton 
ERNEST DOWSON Mark Baker 
POEMS 
Doris Burton Mary G. Dickins John Gawsworth 
Edward Hibbert — Gilbert Thomas Mary Winter Were 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, JUNIOR BRANCHES 
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Contents of Volume V, No. 30 


THE LATER POETRY OF T. S. ELIOT Hermann Peschmann 
THE FORM OF BACON’S ESSAY : G. Stewart Griffiths 
ENGLISH SET BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS Guy Boas 
THE STUDY OF ENGLISH IN TURKEY B. E. C. Davis 
POEMS 
John Arlott Evelyn Atkinson Josephine Bond 
Arundell Esdaile Roger Lancelyn Green H. W. Harding 
Phyllis Hartnoll .- Cc. S. Lewis E. H. W. Meyerstein 
Hubert Riley Margaret Willy 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, POETRY COMPETITION 


- _ LARGE STOCKS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, JOURNALISM 
POETRY, ETC. 


FOYLES 


FOR BOOKS 


New and secondhand books on 
every subject. Stock of nearly 
three million volumes 


Books bought 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C. 2 


Open 9-6 including Saturday 
Telephone Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


THE JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION 


An Independent Record and Review 
Issued on the rst — Month 


Editor 
E. SALTER DAVIES, C.B.E., M.A. 


Subscription for twelve numbers 
15s. post free 
Single number, 1s. 6d., postage 2d. 
The March 1946 number included the following 


‘MAKING CITIZENS.’ 

‘THE HELLENIC AND HEBREW-CHRISTIAN 
TRADITIONS AND SOME EDUCATIONAL 
IMPLICATIONS.’ By M. V.C. Jerrreys, Pro- 
Famorot Education in the University of Durham. 


MAKING UNESCO WORK.’ ByC. H. Dosrnson, 

Reader in Ed in the 

Wea 

Buitish Social Hygiene Council. 


‘THE EXAMINING OF LITERATURE.’ By 
P. H. Pripgaux, B.A. Part II. 
‘OXFORD CITY EDUCATION WEEK.’ By 
a Correspondent. 


Editorial Address: 


AMEN HOUSE, WARWICK SQUARE 
LONDON, E.C.4 


Forthcoming 
CAMBRIDGE 


BOOKS 
likely to be published before August of 
this year 


With a list of the editions of his writings 
By Sir CHARLES SHERRINGTON 
27 illustrations. 16s. net 


in the early part of Man on his Nature. 


Now ready 
An English Library 


An Annotated Guide to 1,300 Classics 
Edited by F. SEYMOUR SMITH 
With an introduction by Edmund 
2s. met 
Published for the 
NATIONAL BOOK LEAGUE 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


[end] 


His splendid candour, his magnanimity, 
his to , spring from no i ignorance or 
indifference ; he is keenly sensitive to minute 
traits of character, and merciless to mean- 
ness. Under what | precise set of conditions, 
and exactly by what persons, he is to be 
read, is a question that need trouble no one 
long. Books are written to be read by those 
who can understand them; their possible 
effect on those who cannot is a matter of 
medical rather than of literary interest. Some 
literary critics, it is true, with a taste for 
subdued tones in art, have found some of 
Fielding’s loudest notes too strident for 
enfeebled ears, but not to the great musician 
can the whole range of the orchestra, not 
to the t painter can the strongest con- 
trast of colours, profitably be denied. 
WALTER RALEIGH 1894, 


e 
JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTp 
BOOKSELLERS TO H.M. THE KING 


477 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : MAYFAIR 3601 


CHRISTINA FOYLE 
Literary Agent 
Full-length MSS. 
required now 
FICTION GARDENING 
TRAVEL CHILDREN’S 
BIOGRAPHY SCIENTIFIC 
No Reader's Fees 
Usual Agency Terms 


Owing to this Agency’s intimate 
connexion with Publishing and 


Bookselling, good MSS. have 
every chance of real success. 


Christina Foyle, 
121 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C. 2 
Telephone: Gerrard 5660 


James Hurnard 
A Victorian Character 
Being passages from The Setting Sun 
selected and arranged by 
G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 
About 7s. 6d. net ; 
Introducing sturdy lines of English 
blank verse omen by a nineteenth-century 
: Essex brewer who,believed himself to be a 
born poet. : 
Fan Cheng-ta 
GERALD BULLETT. 5s. net 
poems describing the and its 
serenity, and beauty ancient 
attitude to earth and life. 
The Endeavour of 
Jean Fernel 7 
A fuller study of Fernel, the sixteenth- 
century French physician whose works and 
Sir Charles on adduced 
| 


